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How Docs the Lead 
Get Into the Pencil? 


This has puzzled a great many, but if you would like to 
know, so that you can explain it to a class, send us this 
advertisement together with your name and address and we 
will send you a little book that tells the whole story. The 
process of manufacture is not the result of an inspiration, 
but the product of much care, thought, and skilful manipu- 
lation. 

If you will enclose 16c. in stamps we will, in addition to 
the book, send you samples of our pencils so you can try 
them in your school and see how useful they are in the 
many kinds of educational work. 
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« Kelloga’s Elementary Psychology = 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of 


the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 44, 50 pages. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 
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The Teachers’ Association of Fairfield County, Con- 
necticut, has established a Bureau of Educational In- 
formation. The following circular, which explains the 
purpose and methods, has been sent to the teachers and 
school officers of the county. 


TO THE TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS OF FAIRFIELD 
CouNTY: 

This bureau is in existence as the result of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Fairfield County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and afterwards amended, so that it now consists of 
nine members, divided into three classes, holding office 
for one, two and three years respectively. Following 
is the present membership: Terms expire in 1904, F. 
S. Camp, Stamford; E. H. Lane, Rowayton; H. W. 
Saxe, New Canaan. Terms expire in 1905, J. R. Per- 
kins, Danbury; C. A. Tucker, Norwalk: Miss Lucy L. 
Blood, Bridgeport. Terms expire in 1906, H. B. Chase, 
Stamford; Miss M. F. Somerset, Bridgeport; W. J. 
Goubelle, Sound Beach. 

The function of the bureau is as follows: 

1. To obtain and keep records of educational informa- 
tion from the public schools and public school systems 
of the county, relative to courses of study, text-books- 
in use, methods and special devices of educational pro- 
cedure in vogue, etc. 

2. To furnish information upon formal application to 
any member or members of the association. 

3. To keep a record, as far as it may be possible and 
practible, of visits made to the schools of the county by 
the teachers of the county. 

4. It is the sense of the association that its members 
aid and assist the bureau in the performance of their 
above mentioned duties by prompt response to such in- 
quiries as the bureau may institute. 

In carrying out its work, as indicated above, the 
bureau has divided the question blanks for principals 
into three heads, as follows: Form A, buildings, Play 
Grounds, Equipment, etc.,; Form B, Organization and 
Management; Form C, The Curriculum. Of these, 
Forms A and B are finished, and are herewith en- 
closed. 

Form C, now nearing completion, will soon be forth- 
coming. ‘Teachers’ Form C” is under way, and others 
have been planned. 

We have carved out a Jarge work, and one that so 
far as we know, will be without precedent to guide us. 
We therefore ask your indulgence for the incomplete- 
ness and the imperfections that will doubtless character- 
ize our work to some extent. But these faults will be 
in inverse ratio to the help we get from the body of 
county teachers thru the returned forms. 

We thoroly believe that the bureau can become a 
distinct stimulus to the educational thought and effort 
in the county; that it will aid in the development of a 
sertiment of kinship and brotherhood in the work; that 
it can become, in time, the curator and custodian of 
records of considerable value; that it will thereby be- 
come a time-saver to such as may be interested in the 
investigation of our local school problem and conditions. 

The forms to be issued will be framed with a view to 
stimulating educational thought on the part of those to 
whom they will be sent, as well as for the purpose of in- 


Educational Research in Fairfield County, Connecticut. 





formation getting. But the sine qua non is mutual and 
hearty co-operation—that kind of co-operation that as- 
sumes that the bureau is your agent doing work for the 
association. 
HENRY W. SAXE, Secretary, 
FRED’K S. Camp, Chairman. New Canaan. 


Principals’ Blank—Form A. 
Buildings, Play Grounds, Etc. 


FOG OP Ci iouseccnssesccees Superintendent. ..........eese00s 
I iiiertstenicceancnenes call hacitaiicucecwiintinins: taanaiinus 
Name of School.............+00 SP itaciciimnicnnicnanawensasites 


“ Movep—That it be the sense of this association 
that its members aid and assist the bureau in the per- 
formance of (its) duties by prompt response to such in- 
quiries as the bureau may institute.”—Part of resolu- 
tion of Teachers’ Association. 

In order that the bureau may be able to give definite 
and specific information upon demand, you are urgently 
requested to make your report as complete as possible. 
Supplementary remarks, modifying, amplifying or ex- 
plaining this report will be filed with the report, if sub- 
mitted as such. 

All reports should be sent to the Secretary, Mr. 
Henry W. Saxe, New Canaan, Conn. 


1—Building and Rooms. 


(a) How many class-rooms are used in your build- 
ing? 

(b) How many class-rooms are available for use ? 

(c) Have you an assembly room? Gymnasium ? 

(d) Is there a manual training or domestic science 
plant in your building ? If so, is it for the exclusive use 
of the pupils of your school ? 

(e) Is your building constructed of stone, brick or 
wood ? 

(f) About what time was it constructed ? 

(g) Do you consider it attractive in appearance ? 

(h) Do you have decorations and pictures in the 
class-rooms ? Is money appropriated by the school 
authorities for such purposes? If not, what means 
were taken to provide them. 
2.—Heating. 

(a) How is your building heated ? 

(b) Do you find the system satisfactory ? 

(c) About how much coal do you consume in a year? 

(d) Have any of your classes been dismissed because 
of cold? Howrecently ? (Please state facts.) 
3.—Ventilation. 

(a) How is your building ventilated ? 

(b) Do you find the system satisfactory ? 

(c) Have you noticed any prevalence of headache, 
restlessness, or sluggishness attributable to poor ventila- 
tion ? ; 
4.—Light. 

(a) Do you get sufficient sunlight ? 

(b) In general, are your rooms seated so as to have 
the light come from the right direction ? 

(c) What kind of artificial light do you have? Is it 
necessary to use it frequently ? 

(d) Prevalence of headache due to conditions of 
ight ? 
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(e) Is the general tone of the wood-work light or 
dark ? 
5.—Blackboards. 

(a) Have your rooms generally sufficient blackboard 
space ? 

(b) Are the blackboards generally placed so as to 
receive the light properly ? 

(c) Are the blackboards of natural slate? If arti- 
ficial how frequently are they renovated? Are they 
now in good condition ? 
6.—Play Grounds. 

(a) Have you a separate play ground for each sex ? 

(b) Are they of ample size ? 

(c) Shade trees? Flower-beds ? 
7.—Sanitation. 

(a) Do you consider the condition of your building 
healthful ? 

(b) Is plumbing in good condition ? 

(c) Do you have outside or inside water closets ? 

(d) Are there enough walks in yards to prevent un- 
necessary carrying of dirt into the building ? 


8.—Janitor. 


(a) Is his work satisfactory as to cleaning J 
(b) Does he manage the heating apparatus economi- 
cally and satisfactorily ? 


Principals’ Blank—Form B. 
Organization and Management. 


Lawn ? 


NN i ee Seaper tebe enl,. .....0005<scseee. 
SRS oreo Es scksuncisvnsdsvesedeenss 
Name of School..... .........0- DONE ioe ssc ssceccnctaveontcusbes 


“ Movep—That it is the sense of this association 
that its members aid and assist the bureau in the per- 
formance of(its) duties by prompt response to such in- 
quiries as the bureau may institute.”—Part of resolution 
of Teachers’ Association. 

In order that the bureau may be able to give definite 
and specific information on demand, you are urgently re- 
quested to make your report as complete as possible. 
Supplementary remarks, modifying, amplifying or ex- 
plaining this report will be filed with the report if sub- 
mitted as such. 

* All reports should be sent to the secretary, Mr. 
HENRY W. SAXE, New Canaan, Conn. 


1.—General. 


(a) Number of grades in your school? 
(b) How many rooms comprising two or more grades 


each ? (Specify.) 
(c) How many grades occupying two or more rooms 
each? (Specify.) 


(d) Number of pupils in a room ? 

(e) Have you a kindergarten? At what age are 
pupils admitted ? 

(f) Registration of school. 

(g) Average attendance, autumn, winter, spring. 
2. —Departmental System, 

(a) Is your school organized wholly or in part on this 
plan ? (Specify.) 

(b) Has it given, or does it give, satisfactory results ? 

(c) Do pupils, or teachers, change rooms at end 
of periods ? 
3.—Hours. 

(a) What are the hours of sessions ? 

(b) Recesses or intermissions: when? how long ? 

(c) How many school days in the year ? 
4.—Social Questions. 

(Do your pupils generally have fair home advantages ? 
(Please state as to environment—health, culture— 
home comforts, etc., in supplementary report.) 





* As the answers to many of these questions will require 
considerable space, the back of the sheet is left blank for 


that purpose. 
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(b) What percentage of your pupils are American 
born ? 

(c) What number of your pupils are American born ? 

(d) Percentage and number of Irish element, 7. e., 
children and grandchildren of Irish born. 

(e) Percentage and number of Scandinavian element. 


. Italian < 
(g) a“ “a “ “cc German “cc 
(h) “ “ 6 “sc Slavic “cc 
(i) « «Negroes. 


Supplementary reports upon racial characteristics as 
developed under school influences and instruction are 
earnestly requested. 

(j) Please state what systematic relations, if any, ob- 
tain between your school and local charitable organiza- 
tions for the alleviation of distress among your pupils. 
Supplementary report desired. 
5.—Do you have fire drills ? 
6.—Do you do anything, as a school, to encourage ath- 
letics 2? (Specify.) 
7.—School Exhibitions, Entertainments, Etc. 


(a) How often, and generally upon what occasions, do 
you have exhibitions of school work ? 

(b) Same in regard to school entertainments. Public ? 

(c) Is it a regular custom with you to require declam- 
ations and readings by pupils before the assembled 
school ? 

Supplementary reports on means of sustaining gen- 
eral interest in the school as an organization, outside of 
prescribed and class room efforts are solicited. 


8.— Principals. 

(a) How many hours a day are devoted to teaching ? 

(b) What percentage of time is devoted to regular 
stated teaching ? 

(c) What percentage of time is devoted to super- 
vision ? 

(d) What percentage of time is devoted to clerical 
work ? 

(e) Do you give grade tests ? 

(f) Do you do systematic monitorial work ? 

(g) Are you acollege, normal school or high school 
graduate ? 

Please state institution from which you graduated. 


9.-—Teachers. 

(a) How many teachers under your supervision ? 

(b) Do you have any system of rating or recording a 
teacher’s progress and efficiency? (Similar to the re- 
quired Chicago system of marking teachers.) 

(c) What percentage of your teachers are of foreign 
element ? 

(d) How many non-resident teachers ? 

(e) How many of ten or more years’ experience ? 

(f) How many are college graduates ? Normal school 
graduates ? High schovl graduates ? 

(g) In your opinion, how do these three classes com- 
pare as to—1, Personal influence of refinement and cul- 
ture? 2, Power of discipline and management? 
3, Teaching ability—method? 4, Resourcefulness in 
device and illustration? 5, Interest in tie work? 
(Specify.) 

(h) Teachers’ interest: What general evidence of 
this do they show? (Specify.) 

(i) How often do you hold teachers’ meetings ? 

(j) In general, how do you devote the time of these 
meetings ? 

(k) What is the attitude of the teachers toward them? 

(1) Do your teachers show interest in the preparation 
of daily work? 

(m) Do they keep plan books? Progress books or 
diaries? Voluntarily or by requirement? 

(n) Do they show interest in educational reading? 
Do they subscribe for educational journals? Do they 
discuss them? 

(o) What is their usual attitude toward general school 
institutions and enterprises, aside from class-room mat- 
ters? 
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(p) Do they take an interest in pedagogical or educa- 
tional matters? 


10.—Marking, 

(a) Do your teachers mark pupils daily, weekly, or 
monthly. 

(b) What scale of marking do you employ? 

(c) Are these marks published to pupils or withheld? 


(d) To what extent do these marks determine promo- 
tion? 


(e) How often do you report pupils’ progress to par- 


ents? 

(f) How often do you hold tests or examinations? 

(g) How largely do they figure in judging a pupil’s 
standing in the school? 

(h) How do you reach a common basis in marking? 
11.—Promotions. 


(a) How often do you have general promotions? 

(b) Have you any system of grading that makes it 
possible for bright pupils to be advanced more rapidly 
than others, without loss to such pupils? If so, please 
explain the system. 

(c) What do you do at promotion time with the ab- 
normally deficient pupils? 
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(d) Please state what considerations, other than recog- 
nized normal mental aptitude, are taken into account in 
promoting. 
12.—Discipline and Punishment. 

(a) Is corporal punishment used? 

(b) What percentage of pupils need such treatment? 


(c) What methods, in general, would you suggest for . 


keepirg the number of such cases at the minimum? 
(d) Have you special rooms for delinquents? 
13.—Prizes, Rewards, etc. 


(a) Do you have any system of awarding prizes for ex- 
cellence in scholarship or deportment? If so, please ex- 
plain it. 

(b) What, in general, is your attitude toward the prize 
system? 

14.— Characteristics. 


(a) What, in your opinion, is the most noticeable good 
characteristic of your school in regard to “tone” or 
“ spirit ” ? 

(b) What is the most noticeable characteristic in re- 
gard to “tone” that you aim to eradicate? 

(c) What branch of study is your strongest point? 

(d) What branch of study is your weakest point? 





The Atlanta 


Education of the Factory Child. 


The conditions of mill life have a depressing influence 
upon mill people. Their lives are hard, monotonous, 
cheerless, and their leisure hours are unprovided for. 
The very monotone of their labor, shut in by walls and 
in the ceaseless din of machinery, makes them drift into 
neglect and prejudice. 

The problem is to lighten their lives by teaching them 
what the mills cannot give them. The demand upon us 
is to teach them to get most out of the hard life to 
which they are forever bound. 

The initial work is with the very young who are un- 
cared for, while their parents work in the mills. This 
calls for the nursery school. The factory district is 
the open door for the kindergarten. 

The cheerless condition of mill life demands that the 
schools teach the people how to live. They need the 
rounding influence of training in habits’ of neatness, 
order, love of books, flowers, decorative sources for the 
occupation of their leisure hours. They need to be in- 
spired with hope and desire, to learn how to play, how 
to smile, how to love, how to be content. 

Domestic science schools, sewing and cooking, home- 
keeping in general, a library and free reading room, 
popular lectures, school gardens, are all among the 
schemes for redeeming the dullness of factory life and 
sweetening the spirit of the factory child. 

Augusta, Ga. Supt. LAWTon B. EvANs. 


The Strategic Point in the South. 


A sufficient salary should be paid to the county su- 
perintendent to secure the services of a strong man, and 
then this man should wage one constant campaign in 
favor of local taxation and the establishment of teachers’ 
institutes. He should go among the people and prove 
that local taxation is a paying investment, as it is. 

The strategic point of education in the South lies in 
the county superintendent. To be sure, we have very 
many good ones, just as we have able teachers, but the 
small salaries mark the inefficiency of the work. There 
are still a great many improvements that can be added, 
but the fundamental principle involved in the matter of 
salaries must be revised and enlarged. 

The South is wasting money in not educating all of 
her children. If educated, they will be able to earn, at 
least, $2 a day. If uneducated, they cannot hope to earn 
more than $l aday. This is putting the matter on a 
purely business basis. Would the lawyers stand for a 


Meeting. III. 


$400 judge on the bench? Would the physicians stand 
for a $400 doctor at the head of some great sanitary 
movement? Do you expect the lawyers or doctors to for- 
sake the subject in which they are specially interested for 
the purpose of fighting your campaign for you? The 
cause of education is our work and we must attend to it. 
I don’t want any teacher to teach my children geography 
who does not get enough money to enable her ever to 
travel outside of her own congressional district. And I 
don’t want her to teach my children on the subject of 
capital and labor when she never sees more capital than 
$150 in any one year. What we want most of all is for 
the South to take up the matter of local taxation and 
push it to a successful issue. 

Prin. CHARLES D. McIVER. 


Greensboro, N.C. | State Normal Industrial College. 


Importing Teachers of Proved Merit. 


1. The imported teacher is likely to be selected for his 
good qualities rather than thru local influence. 

2. He enters upon his work with a presumption of 
ability and character not always accorded to a local can- 
didate. 

3. The imported teacher, if properly selected, is apt 
to possess more singleness of purpose and higher profes- 
sional enthusiasm than the one who has come up thru 
the lucal schools. : 

4, The excellencies of the stranger are more readily 
acknowledged. 

5. If found incompetent, he can be more readily dis- 
placed. 

On the other hand, home teachers, thru their wide 
acquaintance, may aid powerfully in developing sound 
public sentiment. In times of reaction and excitement 
they may act as a balance wheel in steadying popular 
opinion. a 

The conclusion is that, while for the most part, for 
social and economic reasons, teachers should live at 
home, it shall always be possible to get the exceptional 
teacher wherever he may be found. 

Superintendents owe it to themselves and the cause 
of education to stand for the best service. They should 
strive to educate the school board and the people until 
duty, expediency, and opportunity all unite in favoring 
what is best for the schvols and the children. 

Supt. SAMUEL T. DuTTON, 


New York City. Horace Mann School, 
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As We See Ourselves. 


At a banquet of the Woman’s Club, in Milwaukee, 
there was much plain talk and no men. The women 
teachers who spoke, Miss Haley, of Chicago, Miss Mur- 
phy, of Milwaukee, Miss Schwartz, of Oshkosh, and 
others, took off their gloves in handling the educational 
situation. Said one of the speakers: “Optimism, con- 
fidence, hope, expectation, and belief,—plenty of it! 
We must keep it up in the class-room or we shall fail 

‘in our duty,—but in our own assemblies, in our discus- 
sions on the state of the profession, why blind our vision 
by incessant throwing of bouquets? The condition of 
education is not satisfactory. The blind following of 
sightless impulse or unbalanced leaders is taking us 
round and round in a circle. We are not a skilled pro- 
fession. We do not think. We listen and clap our 
hands. Every other calling has established itself upon 
a sounder working, financial, and social basis than ours. 
We are underpaid. We do not command respect. We 
have no adequate assurance of moderately permanent 
employment. We have no voice in what is best for the 
children. Our school organizationis not upon the model 
of the American idea of government. It is autocracy. 
It is oligarchy. Itis monarchy. It is beaurocracy. It 
is anything butdemocracy. Away off from the children, 
in an office with stenographers, messengers, mimeogra- 
phers, clerks, and paper statisticians, sits the real power, 
the only well-paid school employe. He is not an educa- 
tor, he is an administrator, an executive, a boss, a super- 
intendent. He proposes; he disposes. All the thinking 
of a system is done outside of a class-room and super- 
imposed upon the class worker. She has become mechan- 
ical, she is a monitor; she cares for method and for those 
things that will show on paper. She is not educated. 
She may have hada good start toward culture, but a few 
years spent upon a portion of a piece of education in a 
perfectly graded school has pinched her professional 
mind to a narrowness represented by pages 112 to 212 
inclusive. 

“This is as much our fault as that of anyone else. I 
think it is mostly our fault. If we are content to be 
unthinking pawns upon the chessboard of system, pawns 
will we continue tobe. The only thing you can do with 
pawns is to move them. Superintendents will superin- 
tend; boards of education will educate; others than 
teachers will do the planning and the thinking until 
sometime, somewhere, enough strong minds in ateaching 
corps will demonstrate beyond gainsaying the superior 
value of a school system in which teachers contribute in 
practical ways to the direction of the policy of a system. 
A few more Colonel Parkers, content to learn, to value, 

’ *0 inspire, to economize, and to direct the immense 
strength for good latent in a teaching force will bring 
about a more productive education than the autocratic, 
eut-and-dried systems now in force can furnish. A few 
more cities like Copenhagen, with teachers on its board 
of education, will attract attention to the value of the 
democratic principal in school administration. A few 
more cases of pupil self-government will lead up to 
teacher self-government. In this, the teachers’ associa- 
tions, if history shows anything at all, will be the active 
forces bringing about reform.” 

The West seems revolving such ideas as this. John 
Dewey and Mrs. Ella Young write unmistakably toward 
more virile education thru more independent teachers. 
Yet the traditional dread of lese majeste, the cringing 
fear that a breath against the things that are is danger- 
ous, persist. The bright Milwaukee woman who formu- 
lated the propositions just quoted says, “ Do not use my 
name. Iam not posing for martyrdom or even for criti- 
cism.” 


Miss Bohrer on Present Discontents. 


At this same woman’s banquet Miss Rosalia Bohrer, 
assistant principal of the Marathan County Training 
School for Teachers at Wausau, Wis., spoke plain truths: 
“T am not a pessimist,” says Miss Bohrer. “ The largest 
part of my field and that of every teacher is radiant op- 
timism. If it were not so the teachers could not 
stand the strain. But why should we teachers, of all 
persons in the world, hide from ourselves that part of 
our mission which is not all sunshine, and which now is 
in serious need of attention? 

““[ was given a theme: ‘Normals and abnormals.’ I 
was also given a time-limit. I just said the bright part 
of our outlook is the largest; I couldn’t cover it in ten 
minutes. Let me, therefore, discussing the aspects of 
education, take the ‘ abnormals.’ 

“First of all the commercial spirit shows itself in an 
unwarranted degree in our schools. All work must 
promise something of dollars and cents or be relegated 
to the background. The joy which may be obtained 
from the exercise of pure imagination is fast becoming 
unknown. True, the child is learning to use his hands, 
but he is sacrificing much of the mentality which was 
his possession in the past. The teacher of the present 
day seems to regard the statement 4 of 4=2, when writ- 
ten in the individual vertical hand, as of more import- 
tance than twenty-five such examples solved mentally. 
The teacher becomes a machine to examine and mark 
papers. Her chief delight must be in the uncounted 
numbers of such uninspiring products, which have passed 
thru her hand and have been marked with red, blue, or 
green pencil. The child stands in the position of a 
challenger who would say, ‘Here I am, pour something 
into me if you can and I’ll do all I can to prevent the re- 
ceiving.’ 

“The great educational hierarchy with its supervisors 
superior, supervisors inferior, and all degrees between, 
is pointed to with pride as the grandest school system the 
world has known. The teacher, meantime, with her 
hand on the pulse of the people thru the supervisor who 
interprets for her the high and low temperatures of the 
community, the parent and even the child, stands in the 
position of a slave, to all three. 

“Under this regime school people become plotters and 
planners of new schemes by which they try, with Na- 
poleonic foresight, to conquer their own little worlds, 
which amounts to the enjoyment of a few stray sun- 
beams from those in authority and the means for a livli- 
hood. 

“ Another abnormal condition in the present system 
seems to me to be the divorcing of culture and educa- 
tion. Ina large number of more exclusive schools, the 
attempt is made to thrust culture upon the student by 
hook or by crook. The result is that he or she becomes 
the possessor of a few affected airs, characteristics 
which do certainly differentiate him from a large num- 
ber of his fellow mortals, but whether these are the 
embodiment of true culture, let them who know, decide, 
On the other hand, in a large number of institutions re- 
ceiving public support, culture is practically unknown. 
True, the student is taught many cf the virtues—pa- 
triotism, courage, morality. The fault does not show 
itself in, that he is less a citizen but rather in his lack of 
sensitiveness to the finer things of life, in his lack of true 
courtesy, which frequently amounts to boorishness in 
his egotistic pride which makes him glory in self alone 
and the future success of himself. If the young man 
or woman possess these qualities thru the early efforts 
of a refined and sensitive parent, he is away above par as 
an individual but apparently not worth copving. No 
other one is especially urged to reach that high pinnacle 
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of true gentlemanliness. All is sacrificed to an elabor- 
ate course in science, pedagogy or ‘ getting there.’ 

“Young women in those schools are no exceptions. The 
majority enjoy the same freedom from the burden of 
culture training. 

“Again the fact that the physical training of the body 
has become so widespread is an indication that men have 
awakened to its value; but the fact that the training 
has spread with the rapidity of a conflagration to all 
parts of the land, makes one feel the need of a conserva- 
tive party to put a check upon its further progress. 
Athletics has become the easy byway which the student 
may substitute for the straight and narrow road of care- 
ful thinking and deep research. It is not of so much 
importance that the muscles of all are trained as that 
the muscles of one are trained to the winning point. He 
becomes the proxy of the half trained subject who look 
upon him with jealous eye. One must permit himself to 
be swept along with the athletic wave of progress and 
must yell with the loudest or be stigmatized a fogy. 

“Again, teachers differentiate themselves very greatly 
from other professional classes by their apparent eager- 
ness to obtain knowledge. This is especially true of 
the women. When on a vacation, the attitude they 
take is that of a questioner upon all topics on all occa- 
sions. If said questions are not satisfactorily answered, 
the person catechised is considered very ‘funny’ or igno- 
rant of his duty. If silent inquiries were made into the 
subjects which relate to the condition of civic affairs 
and athoro acquaintance cultivated with the best and 
highest thoughts of historic, philosophic, and literary 
geniuses, we should have a more widely developed pre- 


fessional class. Doubtless the teacher feels that she, . 


more than all others, must take all knowledge for her 
realm to meet all the demands upon her mental reserve, 
but is this more necessary in the teacher’s case than 
the lawyer’s, and he learns much by silence, observation, 
and close attention.” 





Omaha Teachers to Investigate Salaries. 


“Owing to the great increase in the cost of living in 
Omaha,” writes a correspondent, “the teachers feel that 
they must do something for a proportionate increase in 
salaries or the work of the schools cannot be kept up to 
themark. We look to New York city as our model and 
feel that what has been done successfully there will in- 
dicate the means by which other school systems may be 
improved.” 


BPR 
A Girl Heroine. 


The following story of the heroism displayed by a Ne- 
braska girl is taken from an article in the March Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, entitled “True Stories of Heroic 
School Teachers: ” 

Louise Royce. the youngest of the three girlish hero- 
ines, had but three small pupils in attendance at the lit- 
tle country school-house, three miles west of Plainview, 
Nebraska, over which she presided that day. When the 
storm, previously unnoticed, suddenly broke in the mid- 
dle of the morning session, her first thought was for her 
charges. Wrapping them in every warm garment that 
could be mustered, the brave girl attempted to carry 
them to the nearest house. But the storm was already 
80 severe as to render the task impossible. Blinded and 
beaten by the stinging, whip-like snow fragments, torn 
and tossed by the bitter wind blasts, confused and im- 
prisoned by the wavering, shifting, but impenetrable 
snow curtains, the way was speedily lost. All day and 
all night did the heroic girl wander, never letting go her 
grasp of the helpless children, until—the end came. 

One of the little boys died in the night, despite her 
frenzied efforts to relieve and save him; then the second 
boy succumbed to the horrible cold and exposure, and at 
last, just as the day broke, the little girl breathed her 
last. Then the poor teacher, long since stripped of 
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every available garment for the sake of the children, sank 
down, utterly overwrought and exhausted in the tempt- 
ing, up-piling snow. Daylight and the partial cessation 
of the tempest brought help from a nearby farmhouse— 
the farmhouse she had striven so long and so vainly to 
reach—but she was terribly maimed and frozen, and it 
was necessary to amputate both legs. 


BPD 
Relation of Teacher and Child.* 
Supt. WILLIAM H. ELson, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


All expenditures for schools function in the contact of 
the teacher with the children. It is the crowning issue 
to which all else is incidental and contributive. Build- 
ings, books, equipment, and apparatus are but means to 
this end. All return on the investment is measured by 
the nature of this contact by what it means in terms of 
character building. The current of feeling and inspira- 
tion generated by this contact builds up ideals of charac- 
ter. To the child it is life, very real indeed, rather than 
a preparation for life. It is habit-forming activity in the 
atmosphere of the school—an atmosphere of feeling de- 
termined by the personality and power of the teacher. 
Feeling dominates action and determines conduct. It is 
important that this atmosphere in which the child lives 
and moves should be of a kind that makes for righteous- 
ness. 

In the conduct of the school the teacher reveals her 
head and heart qualities. She teaches by what she is 
and by what she does, not by what she preaches. If 
truth, beauty, goodness, poise—mental and temperamen- 
tal—self-control and self-denial, politeness and refine- 
ment, fairness and justice, kindness and benevolence, 
faith and love are revealed to the child in the daily do- 
ings of the teacher, these become ideals to be actualized 
by him in his own daily conduct and work.. These quali- 
ties are to be established as ruling forces in the child’s 
life. The teacher must, therefore, represent in her own 


life those qualities which are to be implanted and fixed in 


the child as controlling life-forces. They must be re- 
flected from her in such a way as to give the child a clear 
image of these virtues. She must touch the mainsprings 
of aspiration, joy, and hope, qualities no less fruitful in 
children than in adults. The personality of the teacher 
must be such as to carry to the child the rich assurance 
of an abiding interest in his welfare. Her personal in- 
fluence, force of character, refinement, sympathy, .voice, 
and presence—her ideals as motive forces in awaking 
the child mind—are relied upon, as never before, to yeild 
a rich fruitage in fostering and cultivating the best 
which the nature of the child offers. This makes large 
demand upon teachers. It calls for more of culture, 
more of refinement, more of tact and skill—for a larger 
insight, a broader life, and a richer nature. 

In respect to these things there is a growing apprecia- 
tion on the part of teachers generally. Mutual good-will 
and co-operation in work is the rule, and the occasional 
lapses from these only serve to prove the rule. Pupils 
more and more regard their teachers as friends and co- 
workers, deeply and genuinely interested in their wel- 
fare rather than as natural enemies and opponents. 
Teachers are learning more and more to respect the in- 
dividuality of children, even in many cases to reverence 
it, and to deal with each on the basis of his especial 
needs. The gains in this respect are noteworthy. Sar- 
casm, hasty judgments, accusations, scolding, fault-find- 
ing, retributive punishments—based on personal feeling 
and want of self-control rather than on a rational con- 
sideration of means to an end—tho not entirely banished 
from the school, grow increasingly in disfavor, and the 
teacher who, by employing these, shows herself so un- 
worthy to be a teacher, forfeits the respect of her pupils 
and sacrifices her opportunity to live in their hearts as 
an uplifting influence and a pleasant memory. 





* From Mr. Elson’s annual report, recently issued. 
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IX. 


By Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Manual Graining, New Mork City. 


Grade 5B. 


Boys. 


Total time per week 120 minutes to be divided into 
two periods of appropriate length, for lessons in object 
drawing, working drawing, structural and applied de- 
sign. 

Working Drawing.—Develop and emphasize the pur- 
pose of working drawings. Aim to secure clear and well- 
placed free-hand sketches, followed by accurate mechani- 
cal drawings, carefully lettered and dimensioned. Insist 
on neatness in execution. 

In structural design develop law of fitness to purpose 
—1. e., that use determines form and material, and that 
desire for strength and beauty determines proportions. 

(Two lessons each week.) 

1. Working Drawing.—Explanation of their nature 
and use in general, and of their use in class work. Po- 
sition of planes—3rd angle—and views. Use and char- 
acter of extension, dimension, and center lines explained. 
Practice in making freehand working drawings (two 
views) of familiar objects, as tumbler, pencil box, ink 
well, etc. Use hard pencils. 

2. Working drawing (freehand) of cylinder on end. 
Two views, full size. Extension, dimension, and center 
lines. Dimensions marked. 

3. Working drawing (mechanical) of cylinder on end, 
from free-hand working drawing made second lesson. 
Extension, dimension lines. Figures on vertical dimen- 
sions should be turned to read from bottom of sheet 
toward the top. 

4. Working drawing (free-hand) third angle; two 
views, full size, from model furnished by shop instruc- 
tor, or from match box or other model furnished by spe- 
cial teacher. Extension, dimension lines, etc., indicated. 
Use hard pencils. Study of model to develop principles 
of structural design (fitness of model to purpose; beauty 
in proportion, proper relation of parts), with a view 
toward the making by each pupil of a model showing 
original dimensions. 

5. Each pupil will plan within given limitations, origi- 
nal proportions for his model. The dimensions planned 
may be marked upon the free-hand working drawing 
made last lesson. If necessary a new free-hand drawing 
will be made and dimensioned. 

6. Plan original modifications in outline, of model di- 
mensioned last lesson. Make several sketches. 

7. Each pupil will draw full size such part of the 
model as is modified in outline. This drawing is to be 
followed in shop or class-room in the construction of the 
original form. 

8. Working drawing (mechanical) of original model. 
Position of drawing on paper to be decided by pupils. 
Two views lightly drawn, showing parts without modified 
outline. 8s ce. » 

9. Make careful drawing of such part of model as is 
modified in outline. Cut this out and use as template in 
completing working drawing. Extension, dimension 
lines, etc. 

10. Practice free-hand printing and numbering. Print 
name and title and dimension drawing. 

Design.—In applied design aim to develop knowl- 
edge of: Balance—equality of weights or consistency of 
attractions; rhythm—continuous or related movement; 
harmony—consistency or relationship of masses. Em- 
phasize the proper relation of the decorating mass to the 
space decorated, and the refinement of the elements of 
the mass. 

(Two lessons each week.) - 

11. Original Design.—Sketches of units made of flow- 
er parts, for decoration for match box, or other form to 
be constructed. 

12. Continue with unit for design. 


13. Complete unit for design and trace on paper. 
Make two tracings, one to be painted, the other to be 
used in tracing the design on constructed form. 

14. Practice painting flat washes of grayed colors, 
suitable for staining wood, as illustrated on color chart. 
Paint background of design. 

15. Practice painting colors showing harmonious re- 
lations with background color. Practice painting units 
for design. 

16. Complete fainting design. 

Object Drawing.— Aim to secure in drawings of good 
size, placing and accent, the representation of foreshort- 
ened faces as these appear in cbjects seen at different 
levels below the eye. Require careful study of relative 
size and position of objects in simple groups. Use pen- 
cil measurements to test proportions. Test direction of 
retreating edges by pencil holding. Use individual mod- 
els wherever possible. In plant form and other object 
drawing seek quality of line expressive of texture. 

(Two lessons each week.) 

17. Object drawing—Cylinder, below eye, or picture 
study: “ Autumn”—Mauve. 

18. Draw cylindrical object, below eye, as flower pot. 

19. Draw cylindrical object, above eye, as lantern. 

20. Test drawing—Cylindrical object, below or above 
eye. Development of lesson to precede drawing. 

21. Draw vegetable form or picture study: “ Boatmen 
of Barcelona ”—Baixeras. 

22. Sketch group, as bottle and vegetable. Note size 
and placing; relative proportions and position of objects. 
Sketch whole group lightly. 

23. Complete drawing of group sketched 21st lesson. 
Group placed in position. Errors in proportion and ap- 
pearance corrected. Complete drawing with attention 
to rendering. 

24, Draw vegetable form, or picture study; ‘“ Return 
of the Mayflower ”— Bayes. 

25. Draw square prism, edge front. 

26. Draw square prism, turned at unequal angles. 

28. Sketch group, square prism and water cup, or 
cereal box and cup or bowl. Note size and placing. 
General proportions; relative proportions and size of 
objects. Sketch whole group lightly. 

29. Complete drawing of group sketched 28th lesson. 
Group placed in position. Errors in proportion and ap- 
pearance corrected. Complete drawing with attention 
to rendering. 

30. Draw vegetable form, or picture study: “ Wood 
and Cattle”—F. Bonheur. 

31. Plant Form Drawing.—Blocking in large leaf, or 
paint vegetable with leaves in water color. 

32. Blocking in and drawing large leaf, or paint vege- 
table or spray in water color. 

38. Blocking and drawing in largeleaf. Attention to 
rendering,gor paint spray or flower in water color. 

34. Draw leaf or simple spray, or paint spray or 
flower in water color, or picture study: “ St. Cecelia ”— 


Raphael. 
Girls. 


Time, per week, 120 minutes, to be divided into two 
periods, for lessons in construction, applied design and 
object drawing. For constructive work use oak tag, bo- 
gus or cartridge paper, gingham, denim, straw board, or 
other available material. 

(Two lessons each week.) 

Design.—In applied design aim to develop knowledge: 
of balance—equality of weights or consistency of at- 
tractions; rhythm, continuous or related movement; 
harmony, consistency or relationship of masses. Em- 
phasize the proper relation of the decorating mass to the 
space decorated, and the refinement of the elements for 
the mass. 

1. Design for head rest, tea cosy, book bag, or pin- 
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cushion cover. Make sketches of unit composed of 
flower parts, or draw pattern for photo holder, folding 
picture frame, or portfolio. 

2. Continue with unit for design on cloth, or complete 
pattern for constructed form. 

3. Complete unit for design on cloth, or complete 
constructed form. 

4, Trace design on cloth, or make original sketches of 
unit composed of flower parts for design for form made 
third lesson. 

5. Practice painting and commence painting design 
on cloth, or continue sketches for unit for design for 
constructed form. 

6. Complete painting design on cloth, or complete 
unit for design and trace on form made third lesson. 

7. Drawn pattern for portfolio, photo holder, folding 
picture frame, or paint design traced sixth lesson. 

8. Continue with pattern for constructed form, or 
make sketches composed of flower parts, for design for 
whisk broom holder, pencil case, needle book, head rest, 
book bag, etc. 

9. Complete form drawn and cut eighth lesson, or 
continue with unit for design for whisk broom holder, 
pencil case, etc. 

10. Design for constructed form. Original sketches 
for unit composed of flower parts, or complete unit for 
design for whisk broom holder, etc., and trace. 

11. Complete unit for design for form made ninth les- 
son, or practice painting units for design for whisk 
broom holder, etc. 

12. Paint designs. 

Object Drawing.—Aim to secure in drawings of good 
size, placing, and accent, the representation of foreshort- 
ened faces as these appear in objects seen at different 
levels below eye. 

Require careful study of relative size and position of 
objects in simple groups. Use pencil measurements to 
test proportions. Test direction of retreating edges by 
pencil holding. Use individual models wherever possible. 
In plant form and other object drawing seek quality of 
line expressive of texture. 

(Two lessons each week.) 

13. Draw cylinder below eye, or picture study: “ Au- 
tumn”— Mauve. 

14, Draw cylindrical object, below eye, as flower pot. 

15. Draw cylindrical object, above eye, as lantern. 

16. Test Drawing.—Cylindrical object below or above 
eye. Development of lesson to precede drawing. 

17. Draw vegetable form or picture study: “ Boatmen 
of Barcelona”—Baixeras. 

18. Sketch group, as bottle and vegetable or jar and 
water cup. Note size and placing. General proportions; 
relative proportions and position of objects. Sketch 
whole group lightly. 

19. Complete drawing of group. Group placed in po- 
sition and studied. Errorsin proportion and appearance 
corrected. Complete drawing—attention to render- 
ing. 

20. Draw vegetable form, or picture study: “ Return 
of the Mayflower ”—Bayes. 

21. Draw square prism, edge front. 

22. Draw square prism, turned at 30° and 60°. 

23. Draw square prism, turned at unequal angles. 

24, Sketch group, square prism and water cup, or 
cereal box and cup or bowl. Note size and placing. 
General proportions of group, relative proportions and 
position of objects. Sketch whole group lightly. 

25. Complete drawing of group. Group placed in po- 
sition and studied. Errors in proportion and appearance 
corrected. Complete drawing, attention to rendering, 
or picture study: “ Wood and Cattle”—F. Bonheur. 

26. Blocking in large leaf, or paint vegetable with 
leaves in water color. 

27. Blocking in and drawing large leaf, or paint vege- 
table or spray in water color. 

28. Blocking in and drawing large leaf, attention to 
rendering, or paint spray or flower in water color. 
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29. Draw leaf or simple spray, or paint spray or flow- 
er in water color, or picture study: “St. Cecelia”"— 
Raphael. 

Design.— DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT. 

‘ 30. Make note-book cover, library list cover, or port- 
olio. 

31. Decorative arrangement, for design for form made 
thirtieth lesson. Free spotting, flower forms or arrange- 
ment of spray. 

32. Complete decorative arrangement. 

33. Trace decorative arrangement. 

34. Practice painting and paint design. 


ESPON 
Proper Use of School Buildings. 


At the present time the use of school property con- 
sists, says Supt. F. J. Sagendorph, of Hudson, N. Y., in 
his annual. report, of their being open for school pur- 
poses during five or six hours a day, five days in the 
week, thirty-nine days in the year. This leaves them 
entirely unused during more than half the time. Is the 
fullest possible use being made of this valuable property 
under these conditions? Is it not possible to make this 
great sum of money thus invested more productive of 
educational or moral or social improvement? 

I have always favored the use of schools for all legiti- 
mate purposes, but, perhaps, we have thus far put too 
much emphasis on legitimate or made the term too re- 
strictive. Anything should be considered legitimate 
which will bring the buildings into uses productive of 
greater good to a larger number of the people. 

First, then, I would have the people become more 
accustomed to the interior of the schools by personal 
visitation; there is a feeling that teachers do not like 
visitors, but that is incorrect; our teachers would wel- 
come parents to their classes and would acquaint them 
with their methods and their aims, with the school and 
its objects. This is a much better way than getting in- 
formation from one’s children or from hearsay. If this 
should lead to general meetings of the mothers at stated 
times in the school buildings, the paths of the teachers 
might be made smoother by such personal acquaintance, 
and the doubt and worry of the parent might be changed 
to intelligent oversight of the child’s study. 

In many places the mothers’ clubs are powers for good 
to the schools and have brought about needed improve- 
ment that would have been secured by no other means. 
The school can be made, as it will be in time, the social 
center of the community. 

EXPO 


Age of the Sierra Nevada. 


Prof. Andrew C. Lawson, of the department of geol- 
ogy at the University of California, has issued a bulletin 
on the “Geomorphogeny of the Upper Kern Basin,” 
which contains some interesting geological information. 
The age of the Sierra Nevada mountains, the oldest part 
of California, is caleuable, according to Professor Law- 
son’s conclusions. He estimates that nearly 2,000,000 
years have elapsed since the beginning of quarternary 
time, when the first uplift took place and raised that part 
of the mountain range about 2,500 feet. He divides 
quarternary time into two periods, that of the evolution 
of the high valleys, following this upheaval, and that of 
the cutting of the present canyon system of the Nevadas, 
which followed a second and greater upheaval. 

EPI 
Manchuria. 

Manchuria is in the same latitude as Manitoba, the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, and Nebraska. Its area of 362,310 
square miles is only 10,000 square miles less than the 
combined area of this great grain belt. It is two and 
one-half times greater than California, and is as large 
as Texas, Louisiana, and Alabama combined. In the 
northern part of the province there are thousands of 
square miles of rich wheat land entirely uncultivated, a 
eg wheat area as great as that of the United 

tates. 
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Notes of New Books. 


The Handbook on the Prevention of Tuberculosis just pub- 
lished by a committee of the New York Charity Organization 
Society, is a timely contribution to the literature of a sub- 
ject fast becoming one of universal interest. Most of the 
utterances on this subject have hitherto appeared in fugitive 
leaflets or reports, or else embedded in a mass of technical- 
ities which the average reader would rarely penetrate. For 
the first time an attempt has been made to supply those who 
are working to put an end ‘‘to the most deadly and most 
needless scourge with which humanity is afflicted.’’ 

There is a report of the investigation made into the part 
played by various social factors in the prevalence of con- 
sumption, its relation to other social problems, the reduction 
already brought about in its ravages, and the indications of 
what returns may be expected from an intelligent grappling 
with the problem, Dr. Huddleston gives a clear description 
of the germs of consumption, how they enter the body, what 
they do there, and what natural protections there are 
against them. Dr. Biggs and Dr. Prudden write of the 
causes of tuberculosis and of methods for controlling and 
p-eventing it, while Dr. Knopf points out the duties of dif- 
ferent classes of the community and of the government in 
combating this disease. The forms which tuberculosis 
assumes when it attacks children and the ways of safeguard- 
ing them from it are treated by Dr. Jacobi. Dr. Loomis 
describes modern sanatorium treatment and discusses the 
question of climate. A vast array of other comprehensive 
information and data completes the volume. (Charity Or- 
egg Society, 105 East Twenty-Second street, New 

ork city. Price, $0.50.) 


The Elementary Guide to Literary Criticism, by Dr. F. V. 
N. Painter, of Roanoke college, will meet a general want in 
our schools and colleges. Its aim is to show the student 
what to look for in the study of any literary work. Too 
often the English work of our secondary schools is done in a 
halting, stumbling way, without any light being gained by 
the pupils. They lack any basis of comparison and criteria 
for investigation. The book is a sort of laboratory manual, 
in which the author shows the various points in relation to 
form, content, and spirit. Fundamental principles are dis- 
cussed briefly, and a clearer, and deeper insight into the 
nature and processes of criticism is given. The diction, the 
various kinds of sentences, the uses of figures of speech, 
and the different species of style are discussed along broad 
lines. The leading kinds of literature and the general prin- 
ciples governing each are presented. Special effort has 
been made successfully to throw light upon the nature and 
structure of poetry, fiction, and the drama. 

On the whole the author has been strikingly successful 
and has presented a text-book which is as gocd in practice 
asintheory. (Ginn & Company, Boston. Price, $0.90.) 

The Yellow Van, by Richard Whiting, shows the deep gulf 
that separates the luxurious, pleasure-seeking life of Eng- 
land’s great estate-owners from the sordid, hopeless exist- 
ence of their tenants, at home in the country village or seek- 
ing betterment in the blackness of London’s slums. With 
all the lightness and charm of description, there is an earn- 
estness of purpose characteristic of the author, who sees a 
possible solution of the English land problem thru the intro- 
duction of certain New World ideas and modern theories of 
tenure. These possibilities and hopes of better things are 
given expression by an itinerant reformer who visits the vil- 
lage near which most of the scenes are laid, and by a charm- 
ing American duchess and her whole-souled brother, who 
bring with them to the Allonby estate their American ideas 
of freedom and independence. (The Century Company, New 
York. Price, $1.50.) 

The Young Ice Whalers, by Winthrop Packard. — Writing 
from his own experience the author tells a ct and whole- 
some story of the adventures of two Massachusetts boys 
while whaling, hunting, and gold-mining in and about 
Alaska. There is an extraordinary interest in there regions 
at present and it is not likely to decrease. This book gives 
a great amount of information about Arctic lands under the 
pleasant guise of fiction. The numerous illustrations are 
mostly from original photographs by the author. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston. Price, $1.20.) 

A Daughter of the Union, by Lucy Foster Madison. —This, 
as the title implies, is a war story for girls. A young 
Northern girl goes South during the civil war and witnesses 
many of the thrilling scenes during the conflict for the pos- 
session of the Mississippi river, particularly at Vicksburg 
and New Orleans. Her business is the delivery of important 
messages sert from New York to New Orleans by her 
father. She is captured and held a prisoner at Vicksburg 
until its surrender to General Grant. The illustrations are by 
00) Deland. (The Penn Publishing Company. Price, 














If you are scrofulous, Jyspeptic, rheumatic, troubled with kidney 
complaint, general debility, lacking strength, take Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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A Checked Love Affair is a book by that ill-fated son of 
genius, Paul Leicester Ford. There are two short stories im 
the book, the first one furnishing the title. It tells how a 
woman’s strategy brought two lovers who had quarreled to- 
gether. ‘‘The Cortelyou Feud ”’ tells of an awkward social 
situation brought about by the same designing woman, which, 
fortunately, was attended by the happiest results. The book 
has elaborately decorated margins, title page, cover design, 
etc. The photogravures are by Harrison Fisher, and the 
cover and decorations by George Wharton Edwards. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. Price, $2.00.) 


The Golliwogg’s. Circus is another of the series of chil- 
jren’s art books in the famous Golliwogg series. The verses 
are by Bertha Upton and the pictures by Florence K. Upton. 
Our eva. readers are familiar with the wooden Golliwogg 
people’s adventures as bicyclists, at the seaside, in war, at 
the pole, in an auto-go-cart, in an air ship, etc. In this we 
have them perfo: ming the feats of the circus. They are as 
amusing as they have ever been in their career. SLong- 
mans, Green & Company, New York. Price, $1.50.5 


Billy Whiskers’ Kids, is a delightful sequel to the 
famous ‘‘ Billy Whiskers. ,’ The two kids, Day and Night, 
met with a series of interesting adventures and misfortunes, 
whose number and character hold the interest of the boy or 
girl reader from the first page to the last. The book is well 
written, well printed, and well illustrated. Miss Frances 
Trego Montgomery, the author; W. H. Fry, the illustrator, 
the publishers, and the reading public are to be congrat- 
ulated. The book is well suited for the holiday season, or 
any other time. (The Saalfield Publishing Co., New York 
and Chicago. Price, $1.00.) 


Friendship: The Good and Perfect Gift, by ‘‘ Ruth Og- 
den.’’—Most of us need instruction in the way to become 
true friends. Because of the rarity of friendship in this 
world, we have very few models to follow. The Bible gives 
that of David and Jonathan. How many such can we count 
in our experience? Probably most of us cannot think of 
even one. Friendship being sucha rare thing, this essay 
telling of what it consists should be highly prized. (F. A. 
Stokes Company, New York. ) 


Going Into Business is the title of a volume we have found 
to have points of unusual interest. The field traversed by 
Mr. Frank H. Sweet, the author, is one that appeals to 
every youth in our city public schcols, and we are glad te 
see it taken up in a common sense and practicel way. Books 
like this are certain to be popular and useful. Wecan rec- 
ommend it for school libraries. While distinct from being a 
‘Young Man’s Guide’’ it, nevertheless, gives sound advice 
to a boy setting out in life for himself, and deserves to be 
widely read. (The Pilgrim Press.) 


Munson’s First Phonographic Reader, by James E. Mun- 
son, official stenographer of the New York supreme court.— 
This book contains business correspordence written in pho- 
nographic characters prepared for use in connection with 
‘‘The Art of Phoncgraphy”’ and ‘‘A Shorter Course in 
Munson Lf enemy yall Any one who has ever studied 
shorthand knows the great value of a course of reading and 
writing lessons like this. Practice on these exercises will 
not only make one familiar with the forms of business cor- 
respondence, but with the best word-signs and phrases of 
the corresponding style. No student of the Munson system 
can afford to be without this book. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 





Thin Diet. 


No Nourishment in It. 


It’s not easy to keep up when coffee has so ruined the 
stomach that food won’t digest. 

A Missouri woman says: ‘‘I had been an invalid for two 
years from stomach trouble caused by coffee; got so bad I 
couldn’t digest food, and for quite a while I lived on milk 
and lime water—nothirg but that—a_ glass of milk and lime 
water six times aday. Inthis way I managed to live, but, 
of course, did not gain. 

‘‘It was about five months ago I began using Postum Food 
Coffee; I did not need the milk and lime water after that, 
for I gained rapidly and I can now eat a good meal and drink 
from one to three cups of Postum each meal, and feel fine. 

‘I would not go back to coffee for any reasonable pay. 
like Postum better than coffee now and make Postum by 
directions on box and it is just fine; never found a better 
way to make it than on box. Now, this is all true, and you 
can easily prove it.’” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Postum is a brew from field grains with all the nourish- 
ment left in. ‘ It makes red blood and rebuilds — 
well where coffee has done damage, as it does to nearly 
who drink it. 

A ten days’ trial of Postum in place of coffee works won- 
ders. There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in each 
package. 
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Some few years since a powerful wave of reaction 
against the abuse of corporal punishment at school 
swept away what many educators regard as a means of 
correction permissible with certain limitations as a final 
resort. The rod was banished from the schools by ex- 
plicit statutes. Now the matter then so readily disposed of 
has come up for re-consideration in several school sys- 
tems. The partisans in the controversy, as is natural 
under such circumstances, frequently misrepresent the 
tenor of each others’ motives. The opponents of cor- 
poral punishment cannot free their minds from the mem- 
ories of unmistakable abuses of the rod. They see, 
too, that behind those who desire on high grounds of 
pedagogic ethics to have corpora! punishment restored, 
stand many weak disciplinarians and persons wholly unfit 
for the office of a teacher. On the other hand the ad- 
vocates of greater freedom inthe enforcement of school 
discipline are too apt to underrate the force of the prac- 
tical arguments blocking their way. It should be borne 
in mind, for the sake of avoiding misunderstanding, that 
the present agitation is not for a restoration of the rod 
as an instrument of school discipline, but for an abolition 
of the laws prohibiting corporal punishment in toto. If 
boards of education would have the principals held to 
strict account for the discipline in their schools, without 
enumerating any methods or instruments as prohibited, 
the question would be less difficult to handle. 





New York may well rejoice at the return of Dr. An- 
drew S. Draper into the educational service of the Com- 
monwealth. To his former experience as head of the 
department of public instruction he has added, in his 
twelve years away from home, that of superintendent of 
the schools of Cleveland, and that of president of the 
University of Illinois. His broadened educational out- 
look coupled with his old-time courage and firmness of 
purpose give promise of increased efficiency in the work- 
ing out of the educational problems of the state. The 
teachers are in need of wise leadership. The institutes 
are especially wanting in the kind of usefulness that 
might be expected of them. While there are two or 
three good institute conductors who give to teachers 
the right kind of professional help and inspiration, there 
are others who do positive harm by unwise instruction 
and a narrow view of the scope of school work. Dr. 
Draper will have large powers. He is a large man. We 
expect much of him. 





The other “best school system in the world” is to be 
found in Menomonie, Wis. This “best” is the latest 
proclamation by the impressionist delineator of school 
visits who has recently blossomed out as an educational 
expert by virtue of appointment to the reportorial staff 
-of the World’s Work. It is too bad that such a cheap 
epithet as “the best in the world” should be applied to 
so really excellent a school system as that which has 
been developed under the public spirited leadership of 
Senator Stout. It would have been unfortunate enough 
if the “yellow” scare-head had read “best in America.” 
However, the grand and glorious educational work done 
at Menomonie is too firmly established and too well 
and favorably known to educators generally to be much 

“injured by a journalistic extravaganza. 





The Boston School Committee consists of twenty-four 
members. The work is done by numerous sub-com- 
mittees, all attempting more or less executive functions. 
‘The inefficiency of this traditional device is at last being 
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recognized by the people of the city. The committee on 
rules and regulations now recommends that the school 
board should as far as possible confine itself to legisla- 
tive functions and appoint trained experts to look after 
the details of the executive work. The number of sub- 
committees should be reduced. Four permanent com- 
mittees on rules and regulations, on education, on finance, 
and on school-houses are suggested. These committees 
are to have chiefly advisory duties. Reorganization will 
probably follow the lines pointed out by President Eliot 
as proved best by experience. 


GBP 
Workings: of Child Labor, Law. 


The recent report of the New York Child Labor com- 
mittee is a most cheering document to those who have 
labored in this cause. As it deals mainly with the work- 
ings of the new law the educators, who were so impor- 
tant a factor in its passage, must feel amply repaid. The 
report shows that, under the new law, there has been a 
decrease in the total number of children receiving per- 
mits to work. The perjury resorted to by parents under 
the old law to get children into factories and stores has 
been largely eliminated. Systematic co-operation has 
been established between the authorities who enforce 
the law and the authorities who investigate, and, if nec- 
essary, relieve the poverty conditions so often alleged as 
the cause of child labor. 

Since the first of October, 2,922 certificates were 
issued in New York city to children, or sixty-seven per 
cent. of all who applied. During the same period of the 
previous year, 4,353 children received certificates, or 
eighty per cent. of all whoapplied. The stricter require- 
ments which have caused this change are a minimum 
age, a minimum amount of schooling, and proof that the 
child has been observing the compulsory school law. 

In requiring a minimum amount of schooling in addi- 
tion to a minimum age, New York is in advance of the 
other states. The provision is, that children who wish 
to work, must have reached at least the grade of the ay- 
erage twelve-year-old child. In addition to this, children 
must prove, over their principal’s signature, that they 
have been keeping the school law—that is, have been 
attending school regularly up to the age of fourteen 
years. The enforcement of these conditions has revealed 
the fact that over 7,000 fourteen-year-old children in 
the public schools alone were in or below the twelve-year- 
old grade, and were thus ineligible for work certificates 
had they all applied. 

To anticipate the complaint that the law works a hard- 
ship in cases where, it is claimed, the child’s earnings are 
needed for the support of the family, the Child Labor 
committee announced that it would see that no suffering 
was caused if such cases were brought to its attention. 
Sixty-nine cases of this character have been provided for 
by the regular relief societies of New York city. 


Peabody Anniversary. 

The one hundredth anniversary ofthe birth of Eliza- 
beth Palmer Peabody, the distinguished kindergarten ad- 
vocate, is to be celebrated this year. Miss Peabody was 
born at Billerica, Mass., May 16, 1804, and was famous 
as one of the pioneers of the kindergarten system in this 
country. She published a number of books, including 
some volumes of essays,‘ Crimes of the House of Austria,” 
and “ Reminiscences of Dr. Channing.” 

The form which this celebration is to take is the pub- 
lishing of a memoir of Miss Peabody’s life and work. 
Persons owning papers throwing light on her career, as 
wel! as contemporary expressions of opinion concerning 
her work are requested to send them, or copies of them, 
to Mr. B. Pickman Mann, 1,918 Sunderland Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


Reorganization in New York. 


The New York State legislature has elected Dr. An- 
drew S. Draper commissioner of education. Dr. Draper 
has resigned at the University of Illinois and the trus- 
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tees have accepted his resignation, to take effect on 
April 1. 

The following compose the new board of regents, who 
are to serve for the terms designated: Whitelaw Reid, 
nine years; Edward Lauterbach, seven years; Eugene 
A. Philbin, five years; St. Clair McKelway, two years; 
Dr. Albert Vanderveer, one year; Charles S. Francis, 
eleven years; William Nottingham, three years; Daniel 
Beach, four years; Pliny T. Sexton, ten years, and T. 
Guilford Smith, eight years. 


Child Study Exhibit at St. Louis. 


Since the programs of the annual N. E. A. convention 
are to be correlated with the exposition exhibits it is 
desirable that there be a good child study exhibit. All 
persons who engage in the study of children in any sys- 
tematic way, and those who teach child study, are invited 
te send exhibits that will show what they are doing and 
how they do it. If possible, exhibits should be sent with 
other exhibits for the fair, but marked separately— Child 
Study. Those who have material of small bulk that they 
do not care to send as a special exhibit are requested to 
send them to E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fitchburg, Mass., pres- 
ident of the child study department, who will arrange to 
have them on exhibition. 

Descriptions of investigations, courses of study, out- 
lines, diagrams, charts, pictures, and pamphlets will be 
especially welcomed. In order that a catalog of child 
study exhibitions may be made for the convenience of 
those interested in the subject, persons intending to send 
exhibits should notify Mr. Kirkpatrick at once, indicating 
what they expect to send. 


A Californian Junior Republic. 


In California an experiment has been successfully tried 
in organizing a vacation school along the lines of a jun- 
ior republic. The mention of “junior republic” will 
raise an inquiry in regard to calling this Californian en- 
terprise an experiment. It is true that Mr. William R. 
George has had an institution of like name at Freeville, 
N. Y., for several years, but the two republics have great 
differences in their basic organization since the two are 
intended to solve entirely different problems. Mr. 


George’s experiment was started to aid the children of- 


the slums and waifs of the street, while the California 
republic or the “State of Columbia” is simply a vacation 
school for public school boys of San Francisco. 

The closing of school at vacation time means to many 
city boys simply to be put to work or to be allowed to 
idle away their time on dirty, crowded streets. The 
street and this idleness are the root of much evil. A 
summer’s vacation in the country is the root of much 
good. At least these were the arguments of the spon- 
sors for the Columbia Park Boys’ Club of San Francisco, 
and so the State of Columbia came to be organized. 

This club, situated at 318 Seventh street, San Fran- 
cisco, is an educational institution well known for its 
successful experiments among boys of the immediate 
crowded neighborhood. The members have the use of a 
library, play-room, meeting-room, large assembly or lec- 
ture-room, gymnasium, military armory, work-rooms 
where they are taught different occupations, and a print- 
ing office. Chorus, band, athletics, outings, and enter- 
tainments are a few of its many auxiliary energies. The 
club aims to draw out in a boy’s growth and development 
all his abilities and talents, that he may be enabled to 
give the fullest possible expression to his own personality. 

Last summer, as the result of these ideas, a Junior 
Republic was established under the direction of Mr. 
James E. Rogers, at Glenwood, Santa Cruz county, Cal., 
in the very heart of the mountains. As about the only 
successful junior republic outside of the George institu- 
tion, this experiment is worthy of investigation aside 
from the educational side. The citizens of the republic 
were all members of the boys’ club. They were fifty in 
number, ranging between the ages of ten and eighteen. 
All attended the public schools. These boys were 
brought together in the mountains for a month’s holi- 
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days. During the previous months the constitution had 
been formed and the work of self-government was ready 
to begin. The constitution was the supreme law of the 
land. The preamble read as follows: 

“We, the citizens of the State of Columbia, in order 
to form an ideal camp, to establish order, to ensure good 
fellowship, and provide for a common employment, to 
promote the general welfare and happiness and secure 
to the citizens the benefits of a summer’s outing and the 
blessings of a well-regulated, harmonious, and peaceful 
republic, do ordain and establish this constitution for 
this State of Columbia.” 

The legislative department consisted of the house of 
representatives with seven members and a senate with 
four members. Both bodies met once a week. They 
had power to legislate only on laws directed towards the 
well-being, pleasure, health, and interest of the state. 
Both houses and the president were elected by direct, 
popular vote. The president had entire administrative 
direction of the camp and appointed his cabinet, the sec- 
retaries of state, interior, and industries. The financial 
system consisted of a state bank, which was the national 
depository of the state’s currency. There was no judi- 
ciary, for on this subject the constitution read: 

“This branch of modern government is abolished, as 
there is no need for courts or police for an ideal body 
politic such as this, where order and loyalty are inher- 
ent and requisite qualities of the citizens.” 

The machinery of government was carried on bya 
number of committees. The committee on atreets wat- 
ered, cleaned, constructed, and supervised the grounds 
of the camp. The committee on buildings erected, fixed, 
and repaired the public buildings. The committee on 
health had to clean and take care of the state’s property. 
A committee on indoor entertainment arranged, pre- 
pared, and managed the program and selection of en- 
tertainments. A committee on outdoor pastimes ar- 
ranged, instituted, and superintended sports, games, and 
pastimes. The commissary committee assisted the cook, 
arranged the tables, and took care of the supplies. As 
this was no place for drones, the constitution was most 
explicit on this point. It said: “ All citizens are obliged 
to work. The citizens shall, in the performance of their 
respective employments aim to attain perfection.” 

The duties of a citizen might well serve in several 
ways as a lesson for many citizens of the larger republics: 
“Hach citizen shall actively participate in the establish- 
ment of a law-making and a law-enforcing community. 
Every boy pledges himself to do a certain amount of 
work,a minimum standard being set,and to render proper 
services to the commonwealth. Every citizen shall be a 
member of some committee. 

“ The citizen must be responsible for good behavior and 
obedience to the laws governing the community. Each 
is required to promote the peace, happiness, and well- 
being. 

“ Every member shall be a member of the state militia, 
no standing army being maintained. 

“ Every boy must wash and clean his own dishes and 
property. The boys must recognize and obey the author- 
ity of a head. Thruout the working hours citizens 
should work steadily and honestly. As the success of 
the camp depends upon the members for mutual assis- 
tance and harmonious spirit, every boy should preserve 
and raise his voice to say, Long live the State of Columbia! ” 

(A sketch of camp life will be given in THE SCHOOL JOURe 
NAL next week. ) 


Eye and Teeth Inspectors. 


“It is painful to see the increasing proportion of chil- 
dren, boys and girls, who are being disfigured by wearing 
spectacles,” said one of New York’s leading surgeons re- 
cently. “About forty per cent. of the pupils in our 
public schools to-day wear glasses. Such a state of 
things is no credit to our system of educating our chil- 
dren, for it is undoubtedly the great extension of youth- 
ful education that is the cause. As for a remedy, I 
would suggest that inspectors:be attached to all public 
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schools to examine the sight, order spectacles to be worn 
when necessary, and see to it that the children do not 
overstrain their eyesight. 

Neglected teeth is another serious condition that our 
young generation are suffering from. I would suggest 
again that there be a certain number of dental inspectors 
to visit the schools and report on the teeth of the children. 

Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

European educational authorities are doing more to 
combat tuberculosis and lung troubles than we are in 
this country. In France a society has been formed to 
fight against the spread of consumption among school 
children, by sending a certain number to pass their vaca- 
tions in the country, among the mountains, or at the 
seashore. 

The philanthropic promoters have issued a circular 
concerning their work, which reads in part as follows: 

“The surest means of fighting this disease is to take it 
at its birth. That is, among the children, especially 
among the school children. Those in Paris cannot profit 
by good care and hygiene sufficiently to struggle success- 
fully against the disease. Naturally anemic, their blood 
has not the necessary life and vigor to offer a sufficient 
resistance to tuberculosis. On the contrary, it offers a 
too fertile field. To fortify these children against the 
disease, life in the open air is indispensable.” 

A German scientist has made a complete investigation 
concerning diseases of the lungs among school children. 
In this work he examined some 2,400 boys and girls. He 
discovered that pulmonary troubles reach their maximum 
in the first two years of school life—from six to eight 
years of age. They diminish a little during the two fol- 
lowing years, and decrease still more in the following two 
years, or from the ages of ten to twelve, the time when 
children enjoy their best health. Then these diseases 
increase with fresh strength between the ages of twelve 
and fourteen. Girls are more subject to these maladies 
than boys. 

This scientist attributes the frequency of pulmonary 
troubles at the beginning of school life to the early hour 
of opening school; the necessity for the little ones to 
walk long distances in the streets; the great difference 
between the temperature of the air of the echool-room 
and that outside, and finally, to the dust in the rooms. 

The reappearance of these diseases in the last two 
years of the ordinary school life merit careful attention, 
and should produce most rigorous preventive measures. 
The constant control by school doctors is particularly 
important at this age. 

Civic Improvement. 


In an address upon “Remodeling Cities,” before the 
Architectural League, of New York, John M. Carrére 
gave some interesting suggestions and reasons for this 
work. He said in part: 

With us cities far surpassing in size the largest cities 
of the world have grown so rapidly that the utilitarian 
side has forced itself upon the people and taken all their 
energy, means, and thought, leaving no opportunity for 
art excepting of the most perfunctory and casual char- 
acter, so that we are now confronted with the necessity, 
from the artistic point of view, of remodeling practically 
the whole of the United States, not by the will of the 
Cesars, of a Napoleon, or even of a Haussman, but by 
the will of 80,000.000 people of different races, and with 
different views, a large majority of whom have no appre- 
ciation of the subject, and are, moreover, sordid and 
thinking of the present, without any consideration for 
the future. 

I find that the more I study the subject the more ap- 
parent it is to me that there are a few cardinal princi- 
ples which can be considered as essential to city building 
and city development. 


First— Circulation. Convenient, adequate, and direct 


circulation, by which I mean providing ample facility for 
every sort of traffic, so arranged as to connect every 
point of the city in the most direct and adequate possi- 
ble manner with any other point, no matter how distant. 
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Second—Hygiene. That is to say, the promotion of 
health by providing for every scientific means of sanita- 
tion, drainage, and especially for natural ventilation, by 
which I mean that a certain proportion should be estab- 
lished thruout every city between the voids and the sol- 
ids, the areas covered by buildings and other improve- 
ments and those reserved for air and light. Third—The 
esthetic side. By which I mean the science of solving 
the first two problems, and all the problems dependent 
thereon, in an artistic way. 

In our cities, and, in fact, in our whole mode of life, 
we separate work from pleasure, the practical from the 
beautiful, instead of blending them, as is so skilfully 
done by the older nations of the world. A street is apt 
to be nothing but a thorofare, so that we must go and 
come and travel upon it without enjoyment, which we 
must seek elsewhere at given points laid aside for this 
particular purpose. In the same manner we do not com- 
bine work and pleasure sufficiently, with the result that 
both our work and our pleasures are strenuous in char- 
acter and often become excesses. 

There is no reason why our streets should not be thoro- 
fares, and breathing spaces, and pleasure grounds all in 
one. Neither is there any reason why we should not 
get as much pleasure in traveling thru our streets dur- 
ing working hours as at other times. The beauty of a 
street induces beauty in buildings and adds beauty to 
life, whereas the confusion of streets and jumble cf 
buildings that surround us in our American cities con- 
tribute nothing valuable to life; on the contrary, they 
sadly disturb our peace of mind and destroy that repose 
within us which is the true basis of all contentment. 

There is hardly a practical solution of a single munici- 
pal development which is presented that cannot be made 
less expensive within a very few years by the develop- 
ment of the artistic side and possibilities of the problem, 
whether by creating entirely new civic centers, whether 
by adding to the beauty and attractiveness of these cen- 
ters, and thereby enhancing the value of property and 
increasing the tax levy, or whether only by making an 
improvement which is permanent and capable of indefi- 
nite development, so that the first cost is not an absolute 
waste of money. 

A Comprehensive Bureau. 

The Sorbonne has established in Paris the most com- 
prehensive information bureau in the world, for the use 
of French scholars. The department is called the bureau 
of general and scientific information and brings within 
reach of every student a mass of information hardly to 
be acquired in any other way. The bureau is adminis- 
tered by a staff of employes speaking several languages, 
and undertakes to bring anyone into touch with persons 
or institutions, societies, laboratories, lecturers, or au- 
thorities on any subject which he may wish to examine. 

Particulars of lectures, courses of instruction in law, 
medicine, hygiene, engineering, the fine arts, literature, 
or sciences of the most abstruse description may be ob- 
tained from this bureau. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Pres. Van Hise, of the University of 
Wisconsin, hss announced that $30,000 
has been placed at the disposal of Dr. 
Richard T. Ely, head of the department 
of economics at the university, to investi- 

ate the labor movement in the United 

tates. The work will require about 
five years, and the results will be em- 
bodied in a work entitled ‘‘ The History 
of Industrial Democracy in the United 
States.’’ Professor Ely will have the 
assistance of Prof. John R. Commons, 
secretary of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, and an advisory committee of lead- 
ing economists. Prof. J. B. Clark, of 
Columbia university, has accepted a posi- 
tion on this committee. 

The Mississippi legislature has refused 
to pass a law restricting child labor in 
the factories of that state. The excuse 
of the committee to which the bill was 
referred was that with the present price 
of cotton thechildren could not be spared 
from the factories where they were help- 
ing to increase the wealth of the state. 


The official Catholic directory for the 
current year has been issued. It gives 
the following as the institutions in the 
United States under Catholic control: 
seven universities, seventy-one semina- 
ries, 179 colleges for boys, 646 acade- 
mies for girls, and 4,001 parish schools 
with 986,088 pupils. 

Attorney General Cunneen has held 
that the land in the Adirondacks to 
which Cornell university took title for 
the purpose of a college of forestry, has 
now become the property of the state. 
The university is to be sued to prevent 
its removing any timber from the lands or 
making a contract for cutting the timber. 


The third meeting of the Wayne coun- 
ty, Mich., Teachers’ Association was 
held at Springwells on February 27. The 






amas | | 


Supt. Carroll G. Pearse, of Omaha, Neb., 
who has been elected superintendent 
of the schools of Milwaukee. 


speakers were ex-State Supt. H. R. Pat- 
tengill, of Lansing; Supt. James H. 
Kaye, Cadillac; Supervisor Louis H 
Reade, Flint; Berthold Seiffert, Detroit. 
The officers of the Association were J. 
E. Mealley, Plymouth, president; Eliza- 
beth Stellwagen, Wayne, secretary. 


_ Friends of Dickinson college at Car- 
lisle, Penn., are planning to assist the 
institution in reconstructing the large 
building recently destroyed by fire. The 
structure contained nearly every recita- 
tion room of the college, the offices of the 
faculty, and two halls. The loss was 
$50,000, which was covered by only $15,000 
insurance. 


School for Colored Teachers. 


A school for negro teachers is to be 
opened at Cheyney, Pa., next September, 
under the nameof ‘‘The Training School 
for Colored Teachers.’’ This, it is said, 
will be the first professional normal 
school for colored teachers in the country. 
It will aim to correlate academic ard in- 
dustrial education. The institution is 
by no means new, but it is simply the 
changing of an old school to meet 
modern conditions. Itis the result of a 
bequest Jeft in 1832. 

Richard Humphreys, a native of the 
West Indies, himself a slaveholder, when 
he died in Philadelphia, in 1832, left the 
sum of $10,000 to found a school under 
the care of members of the Society of 
Friends. This was to have forits ob- 
ject the benevolent design of instructin 
descendants of the African race in schoo 
learning, in the various branches of the 
mechanic arts and trades, and in agricul- 
ture, in order to prepare, fit, and qualify 
them to act as teachers.’’ 

In accordance with the bequest, the 
institution was founded in 1837. Under 
the name ‘‘ Institute for Colored Youth,’’ 
in 1842 it received a charter from the 
state. It began its work on a farm some 
seven miles from Philadelphia, the pupils 
spending their time about equally be- 
tween ‘‘ school learning,’’ and irdustrial 
work. In 1847 the work was removed 
to the city of Philadelphia where the 
boys were apprenticed to colored me- 
chanics during the day, and attended 
school at night. In 1851 the work became 
purely academic, —_— only day classes 
‘‘recommending to the apprenticing 
committee for assistance to learn some 
useful trade or business, those who 
graduated with good standing.’’ In 1853 
the curriculum was extended to cover 
the subjects of the secondary school, 
For many years this was the only school 
in the country which furnished secondary 
education to colored youth. In 1885 an 
industrial department was again added, 
furnishing instruction in the trade to 
evening classes. 

During its life of over sixty years this 
foundation has accomplished a wonder- 
ful work. The managers have been led 
to re-organize for two reasons. The first 
is that the public schools of Philadelphia 
are now furnishing the same opportuni- 
ties and facilities which the old school of- 
ered. The second is because there exists 
to-day a demand for a professional train- 
ing school for colored teachers which 
will combine academic and industrial 
training. The following educators have 
consented to act as an advisory educa- 
tional committee, and the courses of 
study will be submitted to them for ap- 

roval: Pres. D. C. Gilman, Carnegie 

nstitution; Pres. Isaac epee Hav- 

erford college; Booker T. Washington; 
Dean James E. Russell, Teachers Col- 
lege; Prof. John Dewey, University of 
Chicago; and Pres. Joseph Swain, 
Swarthmore college. 

Hugh M. Browne is to be the principal 
of the new institution. He worked his 
way thru Howard university, and studied 
at Princeton a ge and 
the University of Edinburgh. He en- 
tered educational work at the College of 
Liberia, West Africa. Then he became 


* instructor of physics in the Colored High 


school at Washington, D. C., a position 
which he held for eleven years. From 
there he went to Hampton institute to 
reorganize the summer school for 
teachers. He went from Hampton to 
Baltimore, to reorganize and unite the 
colored high and colored polytechnic 
schools and place them under the man- 
agement of a colored faculty 

The present status of the work at 
Cheyney is: An endowmert +‘ $210,000; 
anannual income of $12,00°: a site con- 
taining 117 acres; the old |. mestead of 


fourteen rooms remodeled; a large fire- 
proof building to contain industrial la- 
boratories, recitation rooms, and heat 
and lighting plants, and a farm under 
cultivation. 


Wisconsin Will Celebrate. 


The program for the University of 
Wisconsin semi-centennial jubilee, te be 
held during the week beginning June 5, 
is announced. The most important exer- 
cises will occur on June 8. An address 
of congratulation on behalf of the Amer- 
ican universities will be delivered by Dr. 
Daniel C. Gilman, president of the Car- 
negie Institution. The universities of 
the Far West, the South and Middle West, 
will be represented respectively by Pres. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the Univer- 
sity of California; President Jesse, of 
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Dr. Charles W. Dabney, president of the 
University of Tennessee, who has been 
elected president of the University of 
Cincinnati. 


the University of Missouri, and Pres. 
Cyrus Northrop, of the gpm of 

innesota. Pres. James B. Angell, of 
the University of Michigan, the Nestor 
of state university presidents, will de- 
liver an address on the function of the 
state university. 

The inauguration of the university’s 
new president, Charles R. Van Hise, will 
occur on June 7. President Harper, of Chi- 
cago university; Governor La Follette, 
of Wisconsin, and Prof. Frederick J. 
Turner, of the University of Wisconsin, 
will speak. An address by State Super- 
intendent Cary will be an acknowledg- 
ment of the Western educational system 
which makes the state university the 
crown of the public school system. 


A Boys’ Club. 


The Principals’ club, of Helena, Mont., 
has appointed a committee to consider 
the establishment of a boys’ club in the 
city. Suitable quarters have been ob- 
tained and as soon as sufficient financial 
backing can be secured the club will be 
—— Supt. Randall J. Condon, in ex- 
plaining the movement, said: 

‘‘The production of gocd character is 
the supreme mission of education, and 
the influences for good or bad which may 
be brought to bear upon boys and girls 
out of school hours are of equal import- 
ance to those received during school 
hours. Soitisof the utmost importance 
that young people, especially boys, should 
find in the community, opportunity for 
wholesome and uplifting associations, 
that they may not so readily accept 
amusements and associations which are 
of a degrading nature. Since the produc- 
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tion of good citizenship i: the great reason 
for the state’s interest and participation 
in the education of t!e young people, it 
it is certainly time to consider seriously 
what shall be done to help educate for 
citizenship during a portion of the time 
beyond the traditional five and one-half 
hour school day. 

The state, county, and city, expend 
funds to take care of the boy’s time after 
he has performed an act against good 
order in the community. Why is it not 
more logical tou expend money to train 
him in good habits of conduct and indus- 
try and to keep him orderly than it is to 
confine him in the jail or prison, after he 
has become disorderly thru idle and 
vicious habits, the most of which are 
formed during the unemployed hours 
before he is twenty years of age.’’ 


Law Digest for 1903. 


The New York State Library has 
issued its ‘‘ Fourteenth Annual Compara- 
tive Summary and Index of Legisla- 
tion’ covering the laws passed in 1903. 
This bulletin, edited by Robert H. Whit- 
ten, sociology librarian, digests the enor- 
mous annual output of legislation so as 
to render available with a minimum of 
laborthe most recent experience of other 
states, enabling those interested in any 
specific law to find readily what states 
have recently passed similar laws. 

With our fifty separate legislatures 
enacting more than 20,000 laws every two 
years, such a comprehensive organiza- 
tion of the annual output of legislation 
seems indispensable. Very often it is 
important to learn accurately and 
promptly what has been the trend of 
legislation regarding a given topic and 
with the file of this bulletin at hand this 
is made possible. 


Aids to Nature Study. 


The ‘‘ Nature Study Leaflets,’’ pub- 
lished by the Nature Study Bureau of 
Hampton institute, are well known as 
valuable aids for school work. A recent 
innovation in these leaflets has been 
adapting them for children. The most 
recent of the Jatter series is ‘‘How to 


Chestnut 


Know the Trees by their Bark.’’ Writ- 
ten in a style peculiarly adapted to chil- 
dren and giving the characteristics of 
the different barks in a most distinctive 
manner, this leaflet should prove of great 
assistance to the teacher of nature study. 
The barks are illustrated by reproduc- 
tions from Dyers egy which give a 
complete and accurate idea of their ap- 
pearance. Among the barks described 
are the beech, sycamore, sugar maple, 
red birch, hornbeam, hickory, white- 
oak, dogwood, cedar, chestnut, and 
‘‘trees with winged twigs.’’ In addition 
the child may learn how the tree breathes, 
what happens when a tree is girdled, 
how totell a t-ee’s age. 

The leaflets for teachers are extremely 
helpful. A recent one gave the follow- 
ing list of Southern trees, shrubs, and 
vines suitable for transplanting from the 
woods and fieldsto school yards. These are 
TREES SHRUBS VINES 
Cedar Wildcrab Honeysuckle 
Sassafras Wild azalea Virginia creeper 
Sweet gum Witch hazel Trumpet vine 
Red maple Wild rose Wild grape 
Wateroak Bayberry Yellow jasmine 
Wild t Sumac Cat brier 


Cherry §. 
Dogwood Alder Clematis 
Mulberry Thorn apple English ivy 


Judastree Laurel 
(red-bud) 
Rhododendron 





Sugar berry 


Better Pay for London Teachers. 


Just at present London editors appear 
to be disturbed over a dearth of public 
school teachers. About 400 vacancies 
will exist within a few weeks, and no 
considerable number of applicants are in 
sight. Much of this difficulty is due, of 
course, to the miserable compensation of 
London teachers. A man usually starts 
at $475 a year, and after ten years of 
faithful and satisfactory service he may 
get $600 a year. 

It looks at present as tho London were 
awakening to the need of paying its 
teachers more and according them a 
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better social status than they now enjoy. 
It is realized that unless it is possible to 
make the life of a teacher ina London 
school more comfortable, it will be im- 
possible to carry out the plans for the 
Improvement of the city’s educational 
system. ; 
Arkansas Notes. 


The University of Arkansas has estab- 
lished an employment bureau. Its pur- 
pose is to bring those who desire the ser- 
vices of a teacher, civil, electrical or me- 
chanical engineer, or business man, in 
touch with such students as the univer- 
sity authorities can recommend. The 
bureau has already filled one hundred 
positions. 


Monsigneur J. M. Lacey, of Pine Bluff, 
has sent to the Catholic schools of the 
state a pamphlet concerning the educa- 
tional exhibit to be made at the St. Louis 
exposition. It has not yet been deter- 
mined whether all the Catholic schools of 
the United States will put their work to- 
gether or have it placed with the school 
work from their respective states. This 
will depend largely upon the co-opera- 
tion of the Catholic and other denomina- 
tional schools with the exposition man- 
agement. 


Chautauqua Summer Schools. 


The preliminary announcement of the 
Chautauqua Institution summer schools 
states that the sessions will cover the 
six weeks from July 9, to August 19. 
The personnel of the faculty will, in 
some respects, be stronger than ever. 
The instruction in English will offer pe- 
culiar advantages on account of the 
presence of Prof. Richard G. Moulton, of 
the University of Chicago, and Dr. Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs. Prof. S. C. 
Schmucker, of the Westchester, Pa., 
normal school in nature study, and Prof. 
Lincoln Hulley, of Bucknell university, 
in religious teaching, will present valua- 
ble courses. With few exceptions the 
other departments will be under the 
same guidance as in 1908. Among the 
courses are twenty-six especially adapted 
for New York state teachers. 








A CLASS IN MR. LyNcH’s. SCHOOL READING THE NEWSPAPERS. 

Some twenty years ago Prin. W. H. Lynch, of Salem, Mo., introduced newspapers into his schoolrooms as text-books. 
Ever since that time he has used the newspaper to give his pupils a knowledge of the actual, practical, up-to-date world. 
The fame of this work has spread abroad and the merits of the plan have been recognized both in this country and in Europe. 

The accompanying illustration shows Mr. Lynch’s school during an exercise with the newspaper text-book. All the pupils 


are supplied with papers, no two of which are alike. 


Each pupil reads one article thoroly. Ona given signal the papers are 


folded and each pupil is expected to tell the substance of what he has read. The plan secures attention, improves the mem- 
ory, and gives a knowledge of current events. 
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Educational New England. 


The Maine supreme court has decided, 
for a second time, that a teacher has a 
right to inflict bodily punishment on un- 
ruly pupils. The case was that of an 
Auburn teacher who was sued for $1,000 
damages for having whipped a fourteen 
year-old boy. 


Pres. Henry Hopkins has informed the 
students of Williams college that the in- 
stitution will not tolerate hazing of any 
nature whatever in the future. He said 
that hazing had been abolished by most 
of the colleges and that it must be given 
up at Williams. He warned the students 
against any violation of his order, and 
said that any offender would be severely 
dealt with. 


A circular of information issued by 
the Vermont Department of Education, 
under the direction of State Supt. 
Walter E. Ranger, deals with high school 
education in that state. It takes up the 
matter of high schools from historical 
and explanatory standpoints, and makes 
numerous suggestions as to the adminis- 
tration of the system. 


Harvard Teachers’ Association. 


At its annual meeting on March5 the P 


Harvard Teachers’ Association discussed 
‘‘The Scope and Aim of the Professional 
Training of College-Bred Teachers.’’ 
The topic, ‘‘The Theory of Education,’’ 
was discussed by F. C. Lewis, director 
of the graduate school of pedagogy at 
Dartmouth. Mr. Lewis said that educa- 
tional theory is a study of educational 





Dr. Paul Hanus, Professor of Education, 
Harvard University. 


ideals and of general and special meth- 
ods. It aims at better teaching, but it 
aims also at the development of men and 
women able to influence — opinion, 
and to bring backward public school sys- 
tems up to date. 

Essentially, educational theory is the 
interpretation of experience. It aims to 
combat existing evils, to overcome blind- 
ness and narrowness of vision. It does 
not seek to build "4 in a dogmatic fash- 
ion certain cut and dried systems, but 
rather to cultivate in the teacher the 
power to think, to apply principles to his 
experience, and to criticise his own 
teaching. Once given this power, the 
teacher is qualified to be a leader in his 
community. The proper method for 
developing such power in college courses 
is that of free and informal class-room 
discussion, skilfully guided, and resting 
upon a basis of thoughts and principles 
presented in a suggestive way. 


_Arth O. Norton, instructor in educa- 

tion at Harvard university, discussed 
‘‘The History of Education.’’ He called 
attention to the rapid spread of this sub- 
ject and the complications of its litera- 
ture. He said that it was first of all es- 
sential to insist upon the treatment of 
educational history as genuine history, 
and not as an exposition of any philo- 
sophical preconception. The field should 
be limited to our own immediate educa- 
tional ancestry—Greece and Rome, and 
the principal countries of Europe. Spe- 
cial stress must be laid on the period 
since the twelfth century, which saw the 
real beginning of the great educational 
movement of the present time. 

Educational biography should be made 
less prominent. The study should devote 
itself to facts rather than to a his- 
tory of educational theory. The aims of 
the study were, first, to inculcate a 
knowledge of both the best and worst 
things in the education of the past; sec- 
ond, to point out the sources for further 
study; third, to show the vital connec- 
tion of educational history with all his- 
tory, and, finally, to give the teacher a 
— of association with the educational 
as ° 
In treating ‘‘The Organization and 
Administration of Schools and School 
Systems’’ Prof. George H. Locke, of 
the University of Chicago, held that the 
school system is the best indication of 
the progress of the community. Thus 
far the school officer has been too little 
trained when he begins his work; he gets 
his training in and at the expense of the 
system. The remedy is to be found in 
careful comparative study of the school 
systems of leading countries, original in- 
vestigations of particular school sys- 
tems, and close attention to the prob- 
lems of the relation of the state to the 
local unit. 

The following officers were elected for 
the er 4 ee: President, Edgar H. 
Nichols, of Cambridge; vice-president, 
Grafton D. Cushing, of Boston; secre- 
tary, Prof. Paul H. Hanus, of Barvard; 
treasurer, Otis B. Oakman, of South 
Braintree. 
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Dr. Rolfe Succeeds. Emerson. 


= 
Dr. William J. Rolfe, of Cambridge, 
has been elected president of the Emer- 
son College of Oratory at Boston. He 
succeeds Dr. Charles W. Emerson, who 
resigned several months ago on account 
of ill health. Dr. Rolfe was graduated 
from Amherst college in 1849, and taught 
school for a number of years, bis last 
—- in that pee | having been in 
ambridge. For several years Dr. Rolfe 
was editor of the Popular Science News. 
In 1883 he completed the famous edition 
of Shakespeare in forty volumes, which 
he began in 1870. He is recognized as 
one of tne foremost Shakespearian schol- 
ars of this country. In 1859 he received 
the degree of A.M. from Harvard, and 
the same degree in 1865 from Amherst. 
The latter institution in 1887 also con- 
— upon him the degree of Doctor of 
AWS. 


School of Philanthropy. 


Boston is to have a school to train men 
and women for the practical administra- 
tion of the public departments of the 
poor, the insane, andthe criminal. Har- 
vard university and Simmons college have 
united to found this school and it will 
open next October. For a few years 
past, a summer school of philanthropy, 
lasting six weeks, has been held under 
the care of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society. This has been at- 
tended by persons engaged in_ philan- 
thropic work in all parts of the country. 
Later, a similar course of winter lectures 
was established. Except for some even- 
ing classes in Chicago, which deal with 
these subjects, there is not another such 
movement in the country. 

The new school will aim to correlate 
the entire accumulation of knowledge on 
the subject of philanthropy and to train 
students along broad lines. It will prob- 
ably be placed in the north or west end 
of Boston and will draw its students only 
from Harvard and Simmons. It is ex- 
pected that many men and women now 
engaged in philanthropic work along spe- 
cial lines will desire to avail themselves 
of the new school, for the purpose ef 
broadening themselves in the work. 


In Philadelphia. 


The rupic saucation “Association‘[of 
Philadelphia has won loyal support for 


| school gardens. It has received the 


proffer of alot in West Philadelphia near 
the Heston school, which has 1,500 ye 
It has also received seeds and aid from 


| business men. 


The association held a meeting to 


| arouse public interest in school gardens 


yn February 24. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by Herbert D. Hemenway, director 
of the School of Horticulture at Hart- 
ford, Conn., Harvey F. Hubbert, and 
Mrs. Henry Parsons, of New York. 


The board of trustees at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania have decided to es- 
tablish a summer school. The course of 
instruction will include architecture, Ger- 
man, French, Greek, Latin, mathema- 
tics, English, political economy, and poli- 
tics. Dr. Arthur H. Quinn will direct 
the school. 


Moral and Religious Education. 


At the closing session of the Religious 
Educational Association in Philadelphia, 
the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, presi- 
dent of Union Theological seminary, 
New York, was elected president of the 
association. As thenewly elected presi- 
dent, Dr. Hall delivered an address on 
the ‘‘ Annual say Be Progress in Re- 
ligious and Moral Education.’’. He said 
that in vee 
impressions ha 
upon his mind. They were: 

The vastness of the field of religious 


and moral education in this country and 
of the forces operating within it at the 
present time. 

The lack of codrdination between the 
constructive forces in the field—a defi- 
ciency somewhat counterbalanced by 
the underlying homogeneity of ideal and 
of purpose beneath those forces. 

The presence of certain inimical condi- 
tions that must be reckoned with, the 
prevalence of unorganized sentiment in 
favor of better things. 

The timeliness of the association as a 
possible agent of an adequate codrdina- 
tion of principles and methods, and 

The conviction that the association re- 
cords progress in recording an intelli- 
gent perception of the needs of progress 
in this work. 

Dr. A. E. Dunning, of Boston, editor 
of the Congregationalist, in discussin 
the Sunday school, said that a gulf ha 
been created and needlessly widened be- 
tween many of the educated classes and 
the average Sunday school because the 
latter has not adopted modern public 
school methods. It should be the object 
of the religious association to bridge this 
guif. Dr. J. H. Canfield, librarian of 
Columbia university, advocated the 
abandonment of the Sunday school li- 
brary, in favor of the public library, 
and its branches and reading rooms. On 
the other hand, Miss E. L. Foote, of the 


the field five distinct New York public library, advocated the 
registered themselves desirability of uniting existing Sunday 


school libraries with the nearest public 
libraries. 
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March 19, 1904 


In and Around New York City. 


The regular March meeting of the New 
York Educational Council will be held on 
Saturday, March 19, at 114. M.in the 
New York university building, Washing- 
ton square. Pres. Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton university, will speak on ‘‘His- 
tory and the Teaching of History in 
Grammar and High Schools.’’ 


The Male Teachers’ Association has 
elected the following officers: Frederick 
J. Reily, president; Loron M. Burdick, 
vice-president; A. T. S. Clark, record- 


ing secretary; John Lieberman, financial 
secretary; William M. Simmons, treas- 
urer. 


The board of superintendents has taken 
steps toward saving money in teachers’ 
salaries. It is proposed to fill all availa- 
ble vacancies in the schools by trans- 
ferring to them such regular teachers 
as are employed as ‘additional ’’ 
teachers. The places of the additional 
teachers will then be occupied by sub- 
stitutes and the department will be able 
to save considerable in salaries. 


The report of the local school board for 
District No. 5 urges the immediate erec- 
tion of a new school on Pitt and Riving- 
ton streets. The board also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the number of chil- 
dren in part-time classes is rapidly in- 
creasing. 


The board of superintendents has desig- 
nated Superintendent Marble to serve as 
the representative of the board on the 
new executive committee of the local 
members of the N. E. A. 


C. B. J. Snyder, superintendent of 
buildings of the board of education, has 
been elected to the board of governors 
of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers. 


Mayor McClellan has appointed M. 
Warley Platzek as a trustee of City 
college. Mr. Platzek takes the place of 
Edward Lauterbach, who resigned to 
become a regent of the state university. 


The Brooklyn Principals’ Association 
has adopted resolutions congratulating 
Dr. Maxwell on his re-election and ex- 
pressing appreciation ‘‘ of the great edu- 
cational work he is doing.’’ 


The board of estimate has appro- 
priated $3,500,000 for sites, new build- 
ings, and additions to the public schools. 


Mr. James H. Tully, formerly with D. 
C. Heath & Company, is the new com- 
missioner of charities in New York city. 


Departmental teaching has been intro- 
duced into 182 schools of Greater New 
York. It seems probable that this 
number will be increased materially with- 
in the next few months. 


The local school board of District No. 
1 has urged, in its semi-annual report, 
the organization of an elementary school 
in the summer house in Mulberry Bend 
- The consolidation of public school 
os. 108 and 180 is recommended. 


The local school board of the Forty- 
sixth district has recommended the or- 
anization of intermediate schools. The 
ard also favors the departmental sys- 
tem of instruction in schools where there 
are enough teachers, and the transporta- 
tion of children to central schools. 


’ The space beneath the Manhattan ter- 


-Minal of the new Williamsburg bridge is 


to be used for temporary school build- 
ings. This scheme has been opposed on 
the ground that the children using the 
“ey ag | schools might be endangered 
by the falling of rubbish and pieces of 


metal from above. George E. Best, 
commissioner of bridges, nas informe 
the board of education that in his judg- 
ment temporary school buildings can be 
constructed with roofs sufficiently sub- 
stantial to guard against casualty from 
these causes. 


Public school No. 32, Brooklyn, caught 
fire during school hours on March 4. The 
fire drill signal was given at once coolly 
and in as orderly a fashion as if merely go- 
ing to recess, the 2,200 children marched 
out. There was no excitement and in 
four minutes every pupil was safely in 
the street. The school was damaged to 
to an amount of $300, The behavior of 
the pupils reflected great credit on Prin. 
Samuel L. Sprole. 


Dr. Maxwell’s Report. 


Supt. Maxwell’s annual report dis- 
cusses in detail the conditions of the 
publicschools for the year ending July 31, 
1903. Among the various statistics are 
the figures of 575,568 pupils enrolled and 
91,365 onpart-time. Forschool purposes 
thre was expended $26,232,555. Bonds 
raised $6,037,425 for school buildings. 
The average cost per capita for instruc- 
tion in the public day school was $39.31 
estimated on the average register and 
$44.24 estimated on the average attend- 
ance. 

To instruct this half million children 
the city employed 12,696 teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents; 11,421 of 
them women and 1,275 men. At the 
close of the last school year the number 
of schools in operation was: Manhattan, 
253; the Bronx, 40; Brooklyn, 154; 
Queens, 80; Richmond, 35. Of the new 
course of study Dr. Maxwell says: 

The preparation of a uniform course 
was rendered necessary by the terms of 
the charter. Prior to that time there 
were four different elementary courses 
of study. The criticism has been made 
on the eight-year course that it has 
‘‘tacked on’’ a year tothe old course 
aid so has shut many thousands of chil- 
dren out of the schools. Such is not the 
case. In the first place, nochildren have 
been shut out; all children over six years 
of age who have applied have been ad- 
mitted, while the kindergartens (taking 
children under six) have increased enor- 
mously. In the second place, a year has 
not been ‘‘tacked on.’’ The proof is 
that there will be no break in the trans- 
fer of hong from the elementary schools 
to the high schools. Hada year, as has 
been asserted, been ‘‘ tacked on’’ to the 
elementary course, there would have 
been at least one year during which no 
children could have been advanced from 
the elementary schools to the high 
schools. 

Possibly cooking is included among the 
‘‘fads and foibles ’’ of the new course o 
study. It may well be argued, however, 
that a knowledge on the part of women 
of how to cook properly is more neces- 
sary for the hea'th, peace, and ee 
of the community than a knowledge of 
history or geography or a knowledge of 
almost any other Leandh included by 
common consent in the elementary cur- 
riculum. In likemanner workshop prac- 
tice was extended to all of the boroughs. 
This is intended to give the city boy that 
use of his hands which is necessary in 
practical life. 

‘‘ Of the many changes brought about 
in the local schools, none probably has 
been provocative of more serious discus- 
sion than the wide — of principals 
of grammar schools of the system of de- 
partmental instruction as a substitute for 
the class-teacher plan. It is interesting 
to note that forty-two per cent. of the 
principals report that positively benefi- 


cial results have been obtained. In 


d eighty-five out of the 132 schools the re- 


sults appear to be entirely satisfactory. 
In but eleven cases is there an expres- 
sion of definite disappointment or disap- 
proval.”’ 

Among the recommendations are a 
manual training school in Manhattan and 
the increase of the school tax to three 
and one-half mills. Regarding the con- 
solidation of schools, Dr. Maxwell says 
that a short time ago two and three 
complete and distinct school organiza- 
tions existed under the same roof. To 
procure continuity of school work, 
economy, greater efficiency of super- 
vision, and the safety of children, con- 
solidation was effected. 

Dr. Maxwell says that the school sys- 
tem has been lifted out of politics, = 
pointments and promotions are now made 
for merit.alone; school-houses are more 
ample and better equipped; the teachers 
are better paid, and in the vast majority 
of cases are demonstrating that they 
deserve the increase of salary by render- 
~ more efficient service. 

n conclusion he adds: ‘‘ There are two 
circumstances in the present condition 
of the schools which at first sight may 
seem to cause alarm for the future. One 
is that acertain class of teachers—the 
same class of teachers who in the past 
sought appointment or promotion thru 
“ii nn now seeking thesame ends thru 
itigation. This phenomenon is not seri- 
ous. Indeed, it was to be expected. 
Even, however, when the litigants are 
successful thru technicalities, means 
have been found, thru the co-operation 
of the board of education and the board 
of superintendents, to prevent the ap- 
pointment or promotion of the unfit and 
to preserve the rights of the meritori- 
ous. The other cause of alarm is that, 
owing to the reduction made by the 
board of estimate and apportionment in 
the appropriations asked for by the board 
of education for 1904, some of the ac- 
tivities which have been built up with so 
much care and labor may be seriously 


crippled. 
Educating the Atypical. 


Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, re- 
cently discussed the ‘‘ Problem of the 
Atypical Child’’ before the Gesellig- 
wissen—schaftlichen Verein of New 
York. He suggested the use of the term 
‘‘ atypical’’ for a certain class of chil- 
dren so as to distinguish them from the 
defectives, suchas idiots, feeble-minded, 
and blind. 

Dr. Groszmann suggests that there 
are three classes of the atypical child. 
The first group 1s composed of children 
whose development may be said to be 
arrested. The second consists of those 
where bodily causes, derangements of 


¢ the digestive apparatus. or difficulties of 


sense perception, and the like have 
thrown the childout of gear. The third 
class is of chi'dren afflicted with disorders 
of the nervous system. Neurotic and 
neurasthenic conditions are very charac- 
teristic of modern life with its rush, ex- 
citement, and restlessness. 

Most of these children must be taken 
out of the ordinary school. For some it 
will suffice to establish special classes, 
such as are being instituted at present in 
our public schools. Others need an en- 
tire change of environment, proper hy- 
gienic conditions and exercise, a general 
tonic regimen, physical and mental, and 
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Ghe Appleton School Books 


Arithmetics 


By J. W. A. Young, Ph. D. Associate Professor of 
Mathematics, University of Chicago. 
and 


nan Lewis Jackson, A.M. Head of Department 
Mathematics, State Normal School, 
Brockport, New York. 


They teach— 
The practical side of arithmetic 


The doing of things that interest 
The use of the hands as well as the head 
Everyday life represented by problems 














They provide also— 
The needed material for the teacher 





Book One now ready. Price, 40 cents. 





First Book in Hygiene: Studies in Health 


serve it. By WILLIAM ©. Kron, Ph. D. Small quarto. 
144 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


Graded Lessons in Hygiene: 
By WILLIAM O. KROHN, Ph. D. Small quarto. 252 
pages. Price, 60 cents. 


These books are not for specialists, nor for advanced 
students of Anatomy and Physiology, but for children to 
learn how to be healthy, and how to remain healthy by 
right en, Pe A whole volume of testimony showing how 
satisfactorily these books are doing their work has been pub- 
lished and will be sent on request. 


Send yoar address and get full particulars 


D. Appleton & Company 


New York Boston Chicago Sen Francisco 


“HOW TO TEACH” SERIES 


A Library of the Best Modern Methods 
E ACH is devoted to a compact, concise 








discussion of the principles and methods 
of a particular branch. They are written 
from the school-room standpoint and 
contain just the help the teacher most needs. 
Each is illustrated. Attractively printed on 
good paper, uniformly bound in flexible cloth 
covers. 25 cents each. 











No. AvtTHoR 
1. Howto Manage Busy Work - - - - Kellogg 
2. How to Teach Botany - - - - - . 

3. How to Teach Paper Folding - - © = Latter 
4, How to Teach Readin - - - Kellogg 
5. How to Make Sve te Charts - - - ee 
6. Howto Teach Minerals - - = = Payne 
7. HowtoTeach Birds -_ - - - = “ 
8. How to Teach Bugs and Beetles - - - a 
9. HowtoTeach Fractions - - - - - Kellogg 

10. Howto Teach Clay Modeling - - - - < 

11. Howto Teach Primary Arithmetic - - - Seeley 

12. How toTeach Butterflies and Bees - - = Payne 

13. Howto Teach History  - - - - Elson 

14. How to Teach Composition Writing - - - rs | 

15. Howto Teach Constructive Work - - = - Cod 

16. How to Teach About Aquatic Life - - - Payne 

17. Howto Teach About Trees - - - = 

18. Howto Bea Successful Teacher - - - #£Kellogg 

19. Howto Decorate the School-Room - - - Coburn 


In Preparation: 
20. How to Teach Geography « = 
21. How to Teach Physiolo - - 
22. Howto Teach Penmanship - - 
28. Howto Teach Spelling - S E 
Write us for special terms on the set. We publish nine other 
libraries for teachers. An agent wanted in every town. Every 
teacher needs one or more sets of these interesting, practical books. 


E.L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 


eeene 
. 
eecse 

















Milwaukee 


is the latest city to adopt The Modern Music 
Series, by a vote of sixteen to six, after a most 
thorough and prolonged investigation of the relative 
merits of all the different music series. 

The Modern Music Series has already been 
adopted and is in exclusive use in such cities-as: 


CHICAGO ROCHESTER TOPEKA 
ST. LOUIS ALBANY LINCOLN 
BALTIMORE EVANSVILLE TERRE HAUTE 
MINNEAPOLIS PEORIA DUBUQUE 
essances EN 
LMIRA 

CLEVELAND eee 

(lower grades) TROY AUGUSTA 
INDIANAPOLIS ATLANTA =~ $68 other cities 


The Modern Music Series has been adopted 
in 95 per cent. of all the cities and towns changing or 
introducing music, since its completion 4 years ago. 





A Series of Beautiful Songs and Complete Study 
Forms. Simple, Practical, Attractive, Comprehensive 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 























THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 123 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 


Fostenints of Columbus in Spain—Illust’d, F are, 4. Over 


Watch witha History —Ilustrated, - Olds 
A Journey Among the Stars lilustrated, - F ing W. Mack 
In the Great North Woods—Po en E. Rexford 
Where Pilgrim and Puritan Met. “tilust’d. Hez: Aes Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem, -_ - Minna Irving 
Nature’s Chronometer—Illustrated, H. M, Albaugh 
Abandoned Farms—Illustrated, - Howard W. Coggeshall 
The Three Oregons —Illustrated, - Alfred Holman 


Ancient Prophecies Fulsilod Tiiustrated. George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Lllustratet. - Luther L. Holden 


a ty mae “Lh ousin— filustrated, - Kathleen L. Greig 
he Mazamas —Illuscrated, - - - Will _G. Steet 
Whee Mother Goes Away —Poem, - Joe Cone 
A Little Bit of Holland— lustrated,. a. - Charles B. Welis 
The Romance of Reality Illustrated, - = Jane W. Guthrie 
The War Eagle—Illustrated, - - -. Mary L. Austin 
Under Mexican Skies—Illustrated,- - Marin B. Fenwick 
Niagara in Winter—TIllustrated, - - - Orrin E. Dunlap 
Little Histories Illustrated : a 
Old Fort Putnam, - - - + William J. Lampton 
Charter Oak Chair. - - Bessie H. Dean 
The Confederate White 1 House, - -  - Herbert Brooks 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEoRGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room 11A, 7 East 42d Street, New York 
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a rational method of instruction, includ- 
ing manual and physical training, and 
much individualizing. Special schools 
need to be established for their benefit, 
and a constant co-operation of physician 
and educator is necessary. 


Municipal Boys’ Clubs. 


A bill for the establishment and main- 
tenance of boys’ clubs in New York city 
under municipal control and at the city’s 
expense bas passed the state senate. 
The bill provides for the expenditure of 
$20,000 in each borough, to pay for the 
erection or leaseof houses for such clubs, 
and for indefinite annual appropriations 
for their maintenance and the payment 
of superintendents and employes, at the 
discretion of the board of estimate and 
apportionment. The bill says that the 
‘*elub-houses are to be established for 
the purpose of affording a suitable place 
for meeting for boys of the city, and of 
giving them opportunities for recreation 
and wholesome amusement, and to sur- 
round them with influences that will en- 
able them to become good, intelligent 
citizens and helpful members of the 
community.”’ 

The bill is almost universally opposed 
by settlement workers. Many look upon 
it as a useless expenditure of money. 
Others think that this work should be 
done by the public schools. 





There are those who advocate the 
treatment of malarial fever without 
quinine, and while we are not in a posi- 
tion to argue the question, it has often 
occurred to us that the cases treated with 
antikamnia in connection with quinine 
recovered more rapidly than those 
treated without antikamnia. A five- 
grain antikamnia tablet every three 
hours given in connection with quinine 
will prove this.— Medical Reprint. 





March 19, 1904 


Chicago News Letter. 


A regular meeting of the Chicago board 
of sbustion was held on March2. It 
was announced that the evening schools 
would be open next fall from Oct. 3 to 
Dec. 9. All schools in existence this year 
will be re-opened next. It was announced 
that Superintendent Cooley will hold ex- 
aminations for kindergartners and man- 
ual training teachers on April 8 and 9. 
The Chicago bureau of charities was 
given permission to open a penny savings 
station at the Huron street school, one 
of their workers being in attendance 
once a week. Apparatus for physical 
culture work, to cost $7,200, was voted 
for various schools. The sum of $4,534 
was appropriated for science in the high 
schools, physics receiving $2,334, chemis- 
try, $600, and biology, $1,600. 


A college of domestic science is to be 
established at the University of Chicago 
with Dean Marian Talbot at’its head. 
The courses will include cooking and the 
study of the science of food stuffs. It is 
intended that the work will include, be- 
sides actual cooking, domestic engineer- 
ing, including house sanitation, public 
hygiene, the chemistry of foods, and 
other phases of sanitary science. 


The central council of the Chicago 
schools has voted to work for the restora- 
tion of corporal punishment in the public 
schools. Prin. John T. Ray, whose meth- 
ods of school discipline thru pupil’s self- 
government are widely known, advocates 
the use of the rod. He thinks that if bad 
boys knew that they could be taken to 
the basement and strapped they would 
behave better. Miss Catherine Burke, 
of the Brennan school, favors limited cor- 

ral punishment as opposed to the ex- 
isting system of suspension. Miss Eliza 
Haley, on the other hand, argues that a 


return to corporal punishment would be 
a retirn to barbarism. 


Prin. W. J. Bogan, of the Chicago va- 
cation schools, argued, in a_ recent 
address, for the extension of the vaca- 
tion work in large cities. He said, in 
part: 

‘‘There are thousands of boys in the 
city little better than tramps, and who 
will eventually become tramps. Thecost 
of educating these unfortunate children 
of the slum districts is a little less than 
three dollars each, and thousands more 
than we can accommodate are clamoring 
for the instruction. The indifference 
most men show concerning the conditions 
of the growing boys and girls is heart- 
breaking. They cannot look about the 
streets of the city without realizing the 
need. We talk of the dangers of the 
foreign element. The most of the cor- 
ruption of our city is due to the respect- 
able citizen. The effort of these boys to 
avail themselves of the —— 
sr by the vacation schools is pa- 
thetic.’’ 





Recent Deaths. 


Prof. Andrew Fuller Craven, for many 
years assistant professor of economics in 
Columbian university, died on: March 4. 
He was a graduate of Chicago univer- 
sity, and held degrees from Harvard and 
Johns Hopkins. He had taught in Col- 
orado and California. 


Mrs. Margaret L. Peissner, registrar 
of Union college for twenty years, died 
on Feb. 27. She was a daughter of the 
late Taylor Lewis, professor of ancient 
Oriental languages at Union. : 





You have solved the book problem 


writes a book-buyer in Indianapolis. ‘‘I can spend only so much each month on books. The problem was to make it go far 


enough. Your system fits my needs exactly. 


end me every Unit Book as issued monthly.’’ 


e have devised a unique system of book prices which insures the cheapest series of genuinely made books ever issued 


in America. 


This new system of publishing is more logical than the system of fixed prices for reprints. Other things being equal, 


it costs less to produce a short 


k than a long one. 


Hitherto the selling price of the short book has been as high as that 


of the long. And even the longest book has not been sold to you at aloss. We give you the benefit of the saving on the 
shorter book. Our prices are regulated by the cost of the actual materials and workmanship which go toward the making 


What do you mean 


by the Unit Books? writes another boo'-buyer. 


of the book. 


aoe Whe 


Merely these things: 


extra, leather cover 50 cents extra. 


Hawthorne’s Marble Faun 
aper 21 cts, cloth 51 cts, leather 71 cts 
incoln’s Letters and Addresses 
aper 16 cts, cloth 46 cts, leather 66 cts 
‘oe’s Tales of Mystery 

paper 21 cts. cloth 4] cts, leather 71 cts 

Renan’s Life of Jesus 

Curtis's Prue and I 
aper 8 cts, cloth 38 cts, leather 58 cts 


aper 17 cts, cloth 47 cts, leather €7 cts. 
ench’s Study of Words 
Philippines in the 17th Century 
Simms’ Yemassee 
National Documents 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York 
Democracy in America 
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Howard Wilford Bell publisher 


First 27 books 


versions) 


Goethe’s Faust 





A 32-page magazine for the asking 


The Unit Books 


22 The Old Red Sandstone __ 
23 Hamerton’s Intellectual Life 
24 Pride and Prejudice 
25 Hertzka’s Trip to Freeland 
26 Horace in Latin and English 
27 Swinburne’s Poems 


A series of readable books old er ough to be considered permanent. ‘‘ Whenever a new book comes out I read an old one.’’ 

Such books annotated in a helpful and common-sense manner. 

Then printed from new legible type on featherweight paper and bound in paper, cloth and leather. 

Lightest books made. Average cheap reprint weighs 23 oz.; average Unit 

Prices range from 8 to 80 cents per volume. Unabridged texts. 

Published and sold on the unit plan, which means that for every printed page the purchaser pays 1-25th of a cent, one 
cent for each 25 pages (the unit), four cents for each hundred pages. 


ook weighs 10 oz. 


Paper cover free, cloth cover 30 cents 


18 The Journals of Lewis and Clark 

14 De Quincey’s Essays 

15 Lear’s Nonsense Books 

16 Familiar Letters of James Howell 

17 Life of Benvenuto Cellini 

18 Pater’s Mariusthe Epicurean. . 

19 Boker’s Francesca da Rimini (with a comparative study of other 


rollope’s Domestic Manners of the Americans | Rejected Addresses and other prose parodies and burlesques 


Hugh Miller 


Jane Austen 


259 Fifth avenue New York 
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Literary Items. 


The three most popular juvenile books 
at present, according to demands at the 
New York public library, are authorita- 
tively reported to be as follows: ‘‘ Little 
Women,”’ Wiggin’s ‘* Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,’’ Richards’ ‘‘ The Golden 
Windows.”’ 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall has written a book 
on ‘‘Adolescence: Its Psychology and 
Its Relation to Education.” D. Apple- 
ton & Company are the publishers. 


The Scribners announce the publica- 
tion of two books, on Matthew Arnold 
and Cardinal Newman, ——— 
which begin an important series of pub- 
lications under the title of ‘‘ Literary 
Lives.’’ This series, which is under the 
editorship of Robertson Nicoll, LL.D., 
is intended to furnish biographical and 
critical studies of well known authors of 
all countries. 


Since President Roosevelt wrote, soon 
after leaving college, his history of the 
naval war of 1812, no complete narrative 
of that event has been attempted until 
Captain A. T. Mahan’s remarkable his- 
tory which has justj}begun in Scribner’s. 
Captain Mahan will follow the operations 
on land as well as on sea, and his work, 
as everything that he produces will be- 
come authoritative. 


A new book by Prof. Paul H. Hanus 
deals with the scope and aims of ‘‘A 
Modern School,’’ and the conditions es- 
sential to its highest efficiency. The 
last chapter offers some testimony per- 
taining to the working of the elective 
system in colleges; but in the main the 
volume is devoted to the secondary 
school and to discussions of the internal 
and gternal conditions essential to a 
high degree of success in the work of 
any school. It is published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 


‘‘Problems of the Present South: A Dis- 
cussion of Certain of the Educational, In- 
dustrial,and Political Issues in the South- 
ern States’’ is announced by the Mac- 
millan Company. Mr. Edgar Gardner 
Murphy discusses such questions as 
negro education and negro suffrage, the 
industrial revival and child labor, the sig- 
nificance of illiteracy, the development 
of the common schools, and the function 
of the university in the Southern states. 





Tour to the Pacific Coast and Grand Canyon. 
Rate, $106. 

Via Pennsylvania Ratlroad, Account Gen- 
eral Conference, Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

On account of the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to be 
held at Los Angeles, Cal., beginning May 
3, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will run a personally-conducted tour to 
Los Angeles, visiting the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona en route, at unusually low 
rates. A special train of the highest 
grade Pullman equipment will leave New 
York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburg on 
Wednesday, April 27, running via Chica- 

o, and the Santa Fe Route to the Grand 

anyon. Sunday will be spent at this 
wonderful place, and Los Angeles will be 
reached on the evening of May 2. Round- 
trip tickets, including transportation, 
one double berth, and meals on special 
train going; and transportation only re- 
turning on regular trains via direct routes 
or via San Francisco, will be sold at rate of 
$106 from New York, $105 from Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington, and 
$100 from Pittsburg. Tickets will be 
good to return at any time before June 
30. Tourists returning via St. Louis 
may stop off for ten days to visit the 
World’s Fair, by —— ticket and 
paying $1.00 fee. descriptive itiner- 
ary will be sent on application to Geo. 
W. Boyd, General Passenger A. 

a. 


Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 








Pennsylvania Railroad 





Teachers’ 


Easter Vacation Gour 


To Washington 
Leaves New York, Monday, March 28th, 1904 





Ghree Days of Educational Sightseeing 





Round Trip Rate from’ New York, 1? — ${ 4 I Proportionate rates 
according to Hotel Selected ° from other points 


For particulars apply to Tourist Agt., 268 5th Ave , New York City: 4CourtSt., 
Brooklyn, or Geo, W. Boyd, Gen. Pass. Agt., Broad St. Station, Philadelphia 





J. R. Wood, Pass. Trafic Manager 














INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ‘P8RiSHELD, 


JOHN A GALL, Pres. JULIUS H. APPLETON, Vice- Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec. 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


1893 1903 Gain 
$2,947,516.29 &6,136,253.94  %3,188,737.65 
Income from Interest and rents $635,250.10 %1,394,496.90 % 759,246.80 119.52 


TOP Aoi. cccec aces #3,582,766.39 %7,530,750.84 $3,947,984.45 110.19 


Assets, December 31........ #14,480,480.80 #33 590,999.39 #19,110,518.59 131.97 
Amounts Insured, Dec. 31 $83,760,969.00 #169,668,456.00 &85,907,487.00 102.56 
Surplus, December 31 81,020,316.96 82,647,491.38 $1,627,174.42 159.48 
Since its organization the Company has paid to its policy holders in 
Death Claims, $25,301,488.71 Endowments Matured, $4,209,725.00 
Dividends Paid and Credited, $12,073,293.29 
Assets, December 31, 1903, $33,590,999.39 Liabilities, 830,943,508.01 Surplus, $2,647,491.38 


Percentage 
2 of Gains 
Premium Income... .......... 108.18 











Teachers’ Agencies. 
SOLE RECOMMENDATION, RHODE ISLAND TO MARYLAND 


OITY COOLERS, | Re hess pave &| Telegram. Candidate written of accepts nomination. 
vacancy in the department of Eng nthe Ba ore : » Fea) 2 
City Osilege which it is necessary to fill at once. 1 am | Exceptionally fitted. Particulars mailed.—_To MR. 
inviting correspond with ref to presenting | VAN SICKLE, Feb. 9. 
the best name.—Supt. JamEs H. VAN SICKLE, Feb. 5, ; On Feb. ll, I received a telegram calling me to the 
1904. | ayo of English here at $1400. I begin work to-day. 
Telegram. Shall i reco d youi diat y | You have quite convinced me of the advantages of an 
English, Baltimore City College, twelve to fifteen | agency. I thank you for your business-like manner of 
hundred ? Telegraph. To LEsTER W. BOARDMAN, | dealin, with me, and for the despatch with which - 
Providence, R. L., Feb. 8. | secured this good position.—_Mrk. BOARDMAN, Feb. 16. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY (C. W. BARDEEN), SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Teachers wanted for good pusitions Kegistration fee holds good until 
in all parts of the United States ROM E we secure a position for you 


ROME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS. W. X. CRIDER. 
POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. AGEN CY ROME, NEW YURK. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 


F A ST ER Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


Agency 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Cinpctent ieechers, ‘Assists Teachers 


Established 1890 Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany N.Y. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s¢ The Best Translations 
Good type, Well Printed—Fing Paper-~Half-| New Copyright jpieotactions—Hew Pah a 
Leathe: kal i Good P — und— tf 
$081.50. eee ati meee — Poe tPrice, rie eg Pm - 
Ongatoowe Hvee—} DAVID Mcxa‘, Publisher, 1022 M-rket St., Philadelphia 
































EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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Noon) 
Constable K3(Co 


Women's Neckwear. 


Hand embroidered Linen Collar 
and Cuff Sets, Cut out effects. 
Hand embroidered Piqué Stocks, 
Italian cut work. 

Fancy Lace Bertha Collars, 


for trimming yokes of waists. 


Batiste and Lace Cape Collars, 
hand embroidered designs 


Crush Leather Belts. 


Broader Ks 19th s. 


NEW YORK. 








OPENING TIME 


When shall we have the honor of 
introducing you to the distinguished 
fabrics that make their bow for the 
first time this week? Everything is 
exclusive here and restricted. If you 
tailor here, you'll be clad differently 
from the million others. 

For $20 a high grade Spring Suit 
or Overcoat, to order, is at your com- 
mand. Paddock Coats in black and 
the smart shades of tan and gray, 
$32. A Prince Albert—that neces- 
4 of the man of fashion—with vest 
$25. 


Samples of the newest weaves— 
plates of the latest fashions and meas- 
uring instructions free. 


ARNHEIM 


Broadway & 9th St. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


Miss Margaret Morley, whose delicate 
and original nature books, ‘‘ The Song of 
Life,’’ ‘‘ Life and Love,’’ and ‘* The Bee 
People,’’ have brought her so secure a 
reputation, has written a most enter- 
taining volume about squirrel life which 
she has named ‘‘ Little Mitchell, the 
Story of a Mountain Squirrel,’’ and which 
Miss Morley’s publishers, Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Company, will bring out this 
spring. 


Ginn & Company announce the follow- 
ing forthcoming publications: ‘‘Sea 
Stories for Wonder Eyes,’’ by Mrs. A. S. 
Hardy; ‘‘Machiavelli and the Modern 
State,’’ by Louis. Dyer; ‘‘Germels- 
hausen,’’ edited by Griffin M. Lovelace, 
Louisville, Ky, male high school; 
‘*Minna von Barnhelm,”’ edited by R. A. 
von Minckwitz; ‘‘La Mere de la Mar- 
quis>,’’ edited by O. B. Super; ‘‘Our 
.odies,’’ revised edition, by A. F. Blais- 
dell; ‘*Elementary American History,’’ 
by D. H. ry gg ‘A Primary 
Arithmetic,”’ by D. E. Smith. 


Hon. W. A. Jenes, Commissioner of | * 


{ndian Affairs, after reading ‘‘ Indians 
of the Painted Desert Region,’’ George 
Wharton James’ new book, wrote as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I had recently returned from an 
official visit to that part of the country 
and the particular Indians mentioned by 
Mr. James, which made the book to me 
peculiarly interesting. I must say that 
Mr. James’ description of the country 
and also his accounts of the customs and 
manners as well as the peculiarities of 
the several Indian tribes mentioned is 
accurate and graphic. I consider it one 
of the most valuable acquisitions to my 
collection of literature pertaining to 
Indian affairs.’’ Little, Brown & Com- 
pany are the publishers. 





Pennsylvania Railroad’s Washington Tours. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s sixth 
three-day personally-conducted tour to 
Washington will leave New York, Brook- 
lyn, Newark, Elizabeth, and Trenton 
March 28. Round-trip rates—only dif- 
ference being in the hotel selected in 
Washington—are $12 and $14.50 from 
New York; $10.00 or $13 from Trenton, 
and proportionate rates from other 
points. Tickets cover railroad transpor- 
tation for the round trip and hotel ac- 
commodations. A special side-trip to 
Mt. Vernon may also be taken. All 
tickets are good for ten days, with spe- 
cial hotel rates at expiration of hotel 
coupon. For itineraries and full infor- 
mation apply to Ticket Agents; Tourist 
Agents, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn; or Geo. W. 
Boyd, General Saeed Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Comfort in Travel. 


Is realized to the highest degree when 
travelirg on the fine fast trains of the 
Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,’’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, 
and Chicago. For folder and informa- 
tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 





me E> 


QUESTION 


a 
AMONEY a 


Safely Invested 
and bearing good earnings will § 
be answered to your entire satis- 
faction by the 


INDUSTRIAL 
SAVINCS & LOAN CO. 


Our business, established eleven years, is under 
supervision of and regularly examined by New 
York Banking Department. 


5 Per Cent. PerAnnum 


will be paid on your savings. Subject to withdraw- 
alat any time, bearing earnings for every day in- 
ves' minent clergymen, busi- 
ness and professional men in every 

State of the Union heartily en- ff 


‘Gupluce Btcg 81 

urplus rofit B 

‘Assets, - $i760:008 
Write for full particulars 


113544 Broadway, N. Y. 











SUCCESS IN TEACHIN 


comes from knowledge ; knowledge from 

study and experience. The teacher who would 

attain success knows first how to profit by his 
own experience; second, how to profit by the 
experience of others, 

How to Teach is the title of a series of 
manuals by experienced educators, a most help- 
ful series which will lighten work for the teacher 
who reads them. 

The Subjects treated touch almost every 
branch of school work—Busy Work, Charts, 
Paper Folding and Cutting, Reading, Clay 
Modeling, Writing, and all ordinary school 
branches, 

The Price is 25c. per volume if copies 
are ordered separately or in groups of two or 
three. 

Our Special Price is $3.50 forthe set 
of 18 volumes ordered at one time, express 
not paid. 

Send for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog describ- 
ing this series in full, as well as a large number 
of the best teachers’ aids published. 144 
pages. Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0., Educational Publishers 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 


E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. 9th St.,N.Y. 








The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATE- 
RIALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK 
5W. 18th Street 


CHICAGO 
23 Michigan Avenue 
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LAZY LIVER 


“I find Cascarets so good that I would not be 
without them. I was troubled a great deal with 
torpid liver and headache. Now since taking 
Cascarets Candy Cathartic I feel very much better 
I shall certainly recommend them to my friends 
as the best medicine I have ever seen.” 

Anna Bazinet, Osborn Mill No. 2, Fall River, Mass. 





Best For 


The Bowels ‘ 


Hey WORK WHILE YOU Sa 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 6or 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


20° 


A LB. IN 

» SLs. Lots 
Recuiar 
Price 

33 CENTS 

BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P 0. BOX 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 























Artistic Furnishings 


FOR 
SCHOOL-ROOMS, TEACHERS’ ROOMS, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


No. 114 E, TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK CITY 





5 BORATED 
TALCUM 

















GAME OF PRONUNCIATION, Fifty cents. 
Send stamp for information, 
CHAS. A. HARRIS - 





Pleasa mention this paper when writing. 


Oxford, Mass. | 1 


The J. B. Lippincott Company has 
published in its educational series ‘‘The 
Educational Theory of Emanuel Kant,’’ 
by Edward F. Buchner, of the 

niversity of Alabama. This is a formu- 
lation of the conceptions of the great 
philosopher, as exhibited in bis lecture 
notes on pedagogy and in selections from 
his other writings. 


The problem of teaching non-English 
speaking people how to speak, read, and 
write simple English correctly has been 
solved in a novel and attractive manner 
by Mr. W. L. Harrington and Miss Cath- 
arine J. Cunningham, who have for some 
years been engaged in such work in the 
evening schools in Boston. The lessons 
used have been tried in many schools, 
always with success. The originators 
of the method have put the results of 
their work into form available for other 
teachers under the names, A First Book 
for non-English speaking People and A 
Second Book for non-English Speaking 
People. The whole series will pub- 
lished in the early spring oy Messrs. D. 
C. Heath & Co. 


President Roosevelt, Kenneth Gra- 
hame, John Burroughs, Ernest Seton 
Thompson, Mark Twain, and Henry van 
Dyke are among the authors now living 
from whose writings Mr. Webster has 
made quotations in his ‘‘ Elementary 
Composition,’’ published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Prof. N. S. Shaler’s new book, ‘‘ The 
Citizen: A Study of the Individual and 
the Government,’’ has been published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Miss Ellen C. Semple’s volume on 
‘‘ American History and Its Geographic 
Conditions,’’ published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, has been added to 
the approved list of ships’ libraries in 
the United States navy. 


The latest additions to John Lane’s 
‘New Pocket Library’’ are, Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,’’ and 
‘The House of Seven Gables.’ There 
is a revival in Hawthorne as in the other 
classics, like Trollope and George Eliot, 
and an attractive yet inexpensive edition 
ismuch sought after. John Lane accord- 
ingly deemed it wise to issue them in his 
attractive pocket series. Other volumes 
in preparation are Herman Melville’s 
sailor books, and Captain Marryat’s ad- 
ventures. 





California. 


For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 
gan Central R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 
falo, N. Y 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
w's SOOTHING SYRur has been used for 
8 O THERS 


OV ae b; ON' Fr 4 
for CH el WHE TeRtuNG H 
PERF SUOOESS. It 'HES the CHILD 
FTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
ND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by Dru in every of the world. 
Be eure to ask for “ w’s Soothing Syrup,”’ and 
take no other kind, Twenty-five cents a bottla 
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‘Is AGH 
#hose who have 
in house-cleaning: 
islike magic.Try a 


Pam!, ow mc@aee> 
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: | 21 
sed SAPOLIO 
know its service 


wm cake ofiratonce 


Spring Humors 
©ome to most people and cause many 
troubles,—pimples, boils and other 
eruptions, besides loss of appetite, 
that tired feeling, fits of biliousness, 
indigestion and headache. 

The sooner one gets rid of them the 
better, and the way to get rid of them 
and to build up the system that has 
suffered from them is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pilis 


Forming in combination the Spring 
Medicine par excellence, of unequalled 
strength in purifying the blood as 
shown by unequalled, radical and per- 
manent cures of 
Serofula Sait Rheum 
Scald Head Bolis, Pimples 
Alli Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Bieod Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Dyspepsia, Eto 
Accept no substitute, but be sure te 
get Hood’s, and get it today. 


Pears 


soap in stick form; con- 





venience and economy in 
shaving. 

It is the best and cheap- 
est shaving soap. 


Sold all over the world. 








Extra fine imported 
5 G6=piece 









with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 2 lbs. Great Amer- f 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a ¥ 
Ib., or an_ assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or «0 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
83c. a lb., or 50-2 oz. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vaniila, 
Lemon, etc.. or 25-1]b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. 4'. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
81-38 Vesey Street, New York 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 














Latest and most pregreasive methods is 
fentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
epectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mwail or telephone iz advance fer visiters 
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